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For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
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Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40,645 P.M. 
12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 9.00°P. M. 

Direct connection by “‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 

Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 
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6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
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M., 1.15, 3-45, 5-40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
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8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 
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f12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11.15 A.M. 
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All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

DEPOT. THIR AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, #5.10, 8.20, 29.00 10.30 
A. M., 31.00, 33.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

ome for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and at 


the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

R. BLAINE has set an excellent example by suing an Indianapolis 
newspaper for publishing a false and scandalous story about his 

early life as a teacher in Kentucky. The story had been printed several 
times before, and followed by an ample retraction from newspapers and 
correspondents, who were unguarded enough to give currency to a 
bundle of stupid and malicious gossip. It is contradicted by all who 
knew Mr. BLAINE and his wife at all intimately in those early days. But 
the unpleasant allegations about another candidate for the presidency 
have set his less scrupulous friends to hunt up any tale that could be 
found about Mr. BLAINE. It is a service at once to the public and to the 
newspaper world, to take libellers of this kind by the throat; for nothing 
is doing so much to discredit the American newspaper with its public, as 
the seeming irresponsibility with which lies about public men are put into 
circulation by the baser sort of editor. It makes people say : ‘‘ Who can 
tell what to believe ?”—a question ominous of evil for the influence of the 
press. As the country needs the influence of newspapers, and their aid 
in practical matters, more and more with every decade, the decay of this 
influence under the mismanagement of this instrument of public service 
is a general calamity. We know little of the character of 7he Sentinel, 
but we think it unfortunate that Mr. BLAINE has not been able to lay 
hold of the first offenders in this case. Some weeks ago this scandal 
was dished up in a despatch from Albany to The Times of New York, in 
an account of a letter received from a person in Kentucky by the Gov- 
ernor of New York. No names were named, but the story was told in 
such a fashion as to leave no room for doubt as to who was meant, and the 
Governor was eulogized for his magnanimity in ‘ throwing the letter into 
the waste-paper basket,”’ instead of using it as an offset to the charges 
made against himself. Are we to suppose that the correspondent of Zhe 
Times fished it out of the Governor’s waste-paper basket, or that it was 
not thrown there without careful note of its contents, which were com- 
municated to the correspondent or his informant? Ze Sentinel at any 
rate has taken a more manly course. It has not evaded the legal 
responsibility of its accusation by giving descriptions instead of names. 


‘‘A GENTLEMAN who is near to General BUTLER ”’ is the authority on 
which Zhe Advertiser and its Washington correspondent profess to be- 
lieve that Mr. BLAINE has made the Greenback candidate an offer of a 
seat in the Cabinet, as a reward for running for the presidency. Even 
the Democratic newspapers find the story hard to credit; but Zhe Aa- 
vertiser has made for itself such a ‘“‘ raw-head and bloody-bones”’ of its 
impression of Mr. BLAINE, that it is ready to believe almost anything 
bad about him. There was a time when a Washington despatch in 7he 
Advertiser, especially if it was signed ‘‘ W. A.,” took the first rank as 
authority in regard to what was said or done at the capital. We must 
presume that our contemporary has got rid of Mr. ALLEN, along with 
the rest of the staff trained by Mr. GODDARD, and that his successor at 
Washington, like the other substitutes, is trading a good ceal on the 
reputation earned by abler and more judicious men. 

There is not the slightest reason for attributing Mr. BuTLER’S candi- 
dacy to any other motive than that which lies on the surface. He was 
snubbed at Chicago, and his views as to the right course of policy were 
voted down. He means to make the Democracy afraid of him, and to 
prepare the way for his own nomination at a future date, either by the 
Democratic party as it stands, or by some strong fragment of it, should 
its defeat next November result in its dissolution. As for the Republi- 
cans they have nothing to gain and something to lose by his candidacy. 
In New York and Massachusetts it may make the difference of getting 
the electoral vote by a plurality, instead of an absolute majority. In 
Michigan it may cost them the state. Either result is undesirable, 
although neither will prevent Mr. BLAINE’s election. To suppose that 
the Republicans would make Mr. BUTLER such an offer in reward for an 
injury, is to suppose that they have ‘‘ not wit enough to come in when it 
rains,” 





THE critics of the Irish race in America have got so far as to feel no 
longer any surprise when an Irish convention is managed with as much 
dignity and as close attention to the matter in hand, as any other assem- 
bly of the year. The meeting of the Irish National League in Boston 
was held under trying circumstances. No class of our citizens feel a 
more lively interest in the coming election than do those of Irish birth. 
No class is so sharply divided in its political preferences, as the Irish- 
Americans have become. It was absolutely necessary that there should 
be an absolute avoidance of American politics, if the harmony of the 
Convention was to be preserved; and yet American politics, in the view 
of many of the delegates, are closely interwoven with the Irish question. 
Mr. SULLIVAN, who declined re-election to the presidency of the League, 
—probably because it hampers his action on American questions,—set 
the key note of harmony and forbearance in his admirable speech at the 
opening of the session. 

This session, like that in our own city, has strengthened the Irish 
cause with the American public, by the exhibition of self restraint and 
practical grasp of affairs it has given. It also has done Ireland the ser- 
vice of pressing upon its leaders the fact that the Irish question is not a 
land question simply, but involves the restoration of Irish manufactures. 
In the resolutions adopted we read: ‘‘ We are firmly purposed to direct 
all our efforts to the creation in Ireland of a complete national life, and 
the development of all the diversified industries which render a people 
self-sustaining and prosperous, not merely by the reduction of rents, nor 
a change from idle proprietors to working proprietors, but also by the 
revival of Irish manufactures to the exclusion of English goods and the 
promotion of an economic and civil life by the development of a sincere, 
noble and effectual cohesion of all her people for the common welfare.” 
This marks high-water in the growth of a true understanding of the Irish 
problem. It is much beyond what Mr. PARN#LL and his lieutenants 
have seen in their analysis of Irish conditions. Even Mr. SExTon, in 
addressing the Convention, spoke of the plans of the Irish party in 
Parliament as able to effect the creation of a home-market for the super- 
fluous labor of Ireland. Mr. SEXTON may rest assured that no law the 
English Parliament ever will pass can do that for Ireland. Nothing 
short of legislative independence will suffice for the cure of the deepest 
evil in Irish economy. 


THE election of a Republican majority to the next Congress is a mat- 
ter to which more attention should be given now than even to the suc- 
cess of the presidential ticket, which is almost in a condition to take care 
of itself. Mr. BLAINE should not go into office confronted by a hostile 
majority in either branch. If, which is not likely, his administration 
should prove such as to give the Democrats the control of Congress two 
years hence, this will be his own fault. But he should have the chance 
to show the country all that he is capable of doing for it, without be- 
ing embarassed by a Congress which will offer obstruction at every 
step. 

The Republican prospects are good, as regards the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The bolt of the ex-Republicans has committed itself to the 
support of Republican congressmen by the declaration that it is the 
presidential candidate alone whom they refuse to support, and that in 
every other matter they claim membership in the party. The working- 
men’s and the Irish bolt from Mr. CLEVELAND has not been made with 
this reserve. As they reject not only the candidate but the policy of the 
party, they may be expected to vote for Republican congressmen, except 
in the very few cases in which the Democratic candidate is a protect- 
ionist. Another reason for hoping that the Republicans will regain the 
House is that the party is in a good humor. The blunders of its antago- 
nists and the manifest popularity of its own position have excited a con- 
fidence and a hopefulness, which carry with them the minor virtues of 
courtesy and neighborliness. There are fewer embittered contests for 
nominations than among the Democrats ; and in the Massachusetts dis- 
tricts especially the display of ferbearance and readiness to yield claims 
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is in marked contrast to the bitterness that lost several of these districts 
to the party two years ago. 

In the Senate fourteen Democrats and eleven Republicans retire on the 
next Fourth of March. Of the former are senators from California, 
Indiana and Louisiana,—any of whom may be succeeded by a 
Republican. On the other hand, the Republican senators from Con- 
necticut, Nevada and New York, may be succeeded by Democrats. But 
it is extremely unlikely that the gains will be so much in fayor of the 
Democrats as to change the complexion of the Senate. Indeed the 
Democrats must hold all they have, and displace five Republicans, to secure 
the majority they want. That they will hold all their own is extremely 
improbable, and still more improbable is it that they will carry Illinois 
and Wisconsin, as some of them profess to hope. 


Ex-GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN of Maine is one of the many who have 
been claimed as their own by too sanguine members of the ex-Republican 
party. He puts the case in his denial with a neatness that has not been 
surpassed: ‘“‘I am a Republican, because my convictions are that the 
Republican party has been the party of constructive ideas, according to 
which this country must move forward; and I see no better prospect for 
the interests of the country than that which lies in the direction of Repub- 
lican ideas and principles.”’ 


WHATEVER may be Mr. CLEVELAND’S abilities with voice or pen, 
when he has a good client and clear case, he makes a sorry showing as 
the advocate of his own election, in his letter of acceptance. Yet we 
concede to him that he had a most difficult task. What could he say? 
Certainly nothing on the Tariff, unless he had repeated the verbal miz- 
maze of the Convention. Had he increased the definiteness of its Free 
Trade avowals he would only have repelled more of the labor vote, and 
had he tried to check the outrun of this, by inclining to Protection, he 
would have affronted the select circle of Free Trade ex-Republicans, on 
whom so much dependence has been placed. Upon the Tariff, there- 
fore, he is silent, and reasonably so. To make bricks without either 
straw or clay is too much to expect of any one. And that his letter, gen- 
erally, is indefinite, evasive, and common-place, is natural ; the Demo- 
cratic party in this canvass does not meet the issues, but evades them. 
As between its policy of negation, and the several proposals which the 
Republicans definitely and candidly avow, there is a very wide space 
indeed. 


PERHAPS General MCCLELLAN stated the case for his side as well as 
it could be done, in his remarks at Trenton on Wednesday. ‘‘ We have 
not only to gain success,”’ he told the Convention, ‘‘but we must deserve 
it.” This being so nobly said, he added: ‘‘ Deserve it by seeking to gain 
z¢, and by so using it that every honest citizen will rejoice to know that 
the election of 1884 was won by the Democratic party.’”’ Which was 
coming to about the piace he started from: ‘‘ We must both win and de- 
serve ; we must deserve by trying to win.’”’ And that is substantially all 
of the Democratic case that can be prudently avowed. Anything more 
leads to fresh difficulty and complication. 


Our unfortunate contemporary, Zhe J/udependent, of New York, has 
realized painfully the truth of what was adverted to in these columns 
some time ago,—the great perils incurred by the ‘‘ Independent ’”’ voya- 
gers who placed themselves so precipitately on the deck of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND'S ship. The Judependent, after the examination by one of its 
editors, Rev. Mr. Twininc, of the facts of the Buffalo scandals, 
announces this week that it will not support Mr. CLEVELAND. On the 
contrary, it says: 

““We hence desire to have all our readers plainly understand, once for all, 
that whatever has been said in the editorial columns of 7e /ndependent favorable 
to the election of Governor CLEVELAND was said prior to the recent sickening dis- 
closures in regard to his private character, which have justly shocked the moral 
sense of all pure and right-minded people. The attempt now to force such a can- 
didate upon the people would, in our opinion, disgrace the party which nominated 
him and the whole nation if he should be elected.” 


Mr. JOHN I. DAVENPORT, formerly U. S. Commissioner for Southern 
New York, has published a pamphlet giving the results of his investiga- 
tions into the origin and authorship of the Morey Letter of 1880, by 
which Mr. GARFIELD was to have been robbed of the support of the 
working men by showing that he had recommended a Lynn employer to 
import Chinese workers. 


Mr. DAVENPORT has reached the conclusion 





that the letter was forged by persons in the employment of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and with the connivance of certain members 
of that Committee, especially of Mr. BARNUM. He brings forward fresh 
documents in support of this view, and they certainly are of a character 
to make Mr. BARNUM and Mr. W. L. Scotr uncomfortable. In our 
view, he has not given a demonstration of the truth of this charge, as his 
documents are barely consistent with the supposition that these gentle- 
men were in the first instance the victims of a clever fraud. Their 
honesty in the matter, however, can be maintained only at the expense 
of their common sense. The indisputable and almost equally disgrace- 
ful part of Mr. DAVENPORT’s indictment rests on the use these gentlemen 
made of the letter after its alleged author had declared it a forgery, and 
there had been offered presumptive proof that no such person as the al- 
leged recipient of the letter ever existed, and positive evidence that no 
such ‘‘ Employers Union”’ as the letter referred to had ever been formed 
in Lynn. The pertinence of this indictment rests on the fact that, by the 
grace of Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. BARNuM is again at the head of the 
National Democratic Committee, and has in its service exactly the same 
set of officials as in 1880, while Mr. Scott, and every other member 
liable to suspicion as a partner in this fraud, are also in their places, 
The Democratic party to-day is engineered by the men who published 
this letter to the country with the assurance that it was genuine and that 
denial would avail nothing,—who sent out fac-szmi/e plates of it to the 
Democratic newspapers after its spuriousness had been proved to the 
satisfaction of all fair-minded men;—and who to this hour never have ex- 
pressed any regret for the part they played in connection with it. Even 
after Mr. GARFIELD had been elected, Mr. ABRAM HEwItTT declared his 
belief that it was genuine, in the face of Mr. GARFIELD’S denial and the 
evidence to the contrary. Mr. BARNUM still says that he is not yet satis- 
fied that it was a forgery! These are the men the Democratic party have 
put in trust with their honor of a fresh campaign ; and for their selection 
an ex-Republican newspaper apologizes by reference to the old maxim 
that ‘‘ you must fight fire with fire.” 


Mr. WILLIAM O’Mutcany, of Grafton, Dak., in a letter to Zhe 
Boston Pilot, casts some additional light on the Irish revolt from the 
Democratic party. We quote the material part of his letter : 

“You deny that the Democratic party has given Irish-Americans ‘notice to 
quit.’ Is it not a fact that every positive exponent of Irish opinion, 7%e Pilot in- 
cluded, had given the party to understand that the nomination of GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND would be distasteful, nay, an insult to a very large proportion of our race ? We 
find that in his own State of New York there was but one of the many Irish- 
American and Catholic papers which was not bitterly hostile to his nomination. 
The different papers published there in the Irish-American interest represented 
the consensus of Irish-American opinion, as they ranged from the most conser- 
vative to the most radical. That this opposition was not unjust or ill-founded the 
pages of Zhe Pilot duly attested defore the nomination. Think you, would such 
an unanimous protest have been passed unheeded if proceeding from any other of 
the many elements that go to make this composite Republic? You know but 
too well it would not, but the party bosses, with some good reasons, I admit, ex- 
pected the ‘Irish to vote the ticket anyway.’ They (the Irish-Americans) have 
for twelve year fought the spirit of Knownothingism within the ranks of the 
Democratic party, notably in the case of FRANCIS KERNAN, WILLIAM R. GRACE, 
HuGH O’BRIEN and WILLIAM PurcELL. What have they gained by it? Addi- 
tional insult, growing apace in power and insolence, as they tamely submit to it. 

« But the nomination of CLEVELAND, in itself was not so insulting as the man- 
ner in which it was achieved. Men of our race from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
were at the scene of action to point out to delegates the danger to be apprehended. 
How were they treated? They were treated with the contemptuous reply. 
‘Let the Irish go,’ or the still more expressive, ‘To héll with the Irish, we’ve 
got the Germans and Independents.’ When utterances like these had been 
freely used about the corridors of the hotels and on the streets it was thought safe 
to make them within hearing of the world. So General BRAGG, whose enven- 
omed language was more lustily and vigorously cheered than any during the 
Convention, came upon the stage and in clear and unambiguous terms gave the 
Irish-Americans to understand they could ‘go to the d 1’ or wherever they 
liked, and was not backward in saying the Germans (not German-Americans) 
would take their place. 

“ His apologists may say it was meant only for Tam many—of which organization 
I know but little and care less—but it cannot be tortured into that shape. And 
the best proof that it cannot is the almost universal opinion that it had special ref- 
erence to the Irish-American element. Make a note also of the fact that this was 
the same General Bracc who was charged before the Convention met, with say- 
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ing that he hoped the Irish would leave the party as they were keeping more repu- 
table elements out of it. Was there one man in that assemblage with sufficient 
courage to rebuke the intended insult? Not one. BRAGG was followed by ex- 
Senator DooLiTTLE in the same, but more cautious line of argument, He, too, 
spoke of the German (without the annex-American) vote. And right here let me 
ask if it is such a breach of good form to speak of the ¢ Irish-American vote,’ why 
do we hear, and have we for twenty years heard, annually, of the ‘German 
(without the American) vote?’ Let me tell you: It is because certain gentry» 
like Mr. FiITzGERALD, of your godly city, and others, would steal through this 
world without having the term,—odious to them,—applied to them, were it not 
that there are so many who are not ashamed of it, and will speak for it, and of it, 
when necessary, no matter how harshly it grates on superstitious ears.” 


THERE is a general belief that the international convention to devise 
a common system of weights and measures, called to meet in October at 
Washington, is in the interest of the metric or French system, which has 
been adopted by law in several countries of continental Europe, but not 
as yet by any Anglo-Saxon nation or colony. Ithas been legalized as an 
optional usage by our own government, but is never used except by some 
scientific people in statements of measurement. There are great super- 
ficial advantages in having asystem of measures that exactly corresponds 
to our numerical notation, as does our American money. But there are 
two very grave objections to the proposed change. The first is that it is 
a change. Whatever may be the best usage in such cases, any usage 
once adopted is better than an alteration. To introduce a newsystem of 
weights and measures, to say nothing of the embarrassment it must pro- 
duce, and the confusion that would result, would cost the country a vast 
outlay in the alteration of every kind of gauge and scale now in use. 
The weighing scales of the country alone are numbered by myriads, and 
it would require a very solid advantage to compensate for the cost of 
altering them. So with the gauges employed in our machine-shops and 
other establishments that call for delicate measurements. In one of these 
establishments the decimal system was tried most fully for years and 
finally abandoned. 

This brings us to the second objection, that the new system in most 
important respects is inferior to that now in vogue. We need not deny 
that coincidence of our numerical system with our metrical units would 
be an advantage. But we venture to suggest that the change might be 
made with advantage at the other end. Our numerical system is less in 
keeping with human wants than is our system of measures. We count 
decimally because we have ten fingers, and not twelve or sixteen. Their 
fingers were the abacus of our respected ancestors, who at first probably 
could count no more than the fingers on one hand. We have long left off 
their use for such a purpose, but we always will use our eyes in effecting 
rough measures and sub-divisions. Now we have but two eyes, so that 
we sub-divide not in thirds, or fifths, but in halves or quarters (the halves 
of halves). With this method of halving our present system of measures 
does roughly correspond, but the metrical system is out of all relation to 
it. We have not five eyes or ten, so that we cannot fix on the fifth, or 
the tenth of a thing by approximate guess, but only on its half, and 
thence on its quarters. We necessarily think in these eye-terms, and 
make our sub-divisions in them. Ina decimal system there is but one 
such sub-division possible, and therefore it does not suit the popular 
ways of thought. Even our boasted system of coinage is not genuinely 
popular, as was shown by the popular desire to cut up the dollar into 
halves, quarters, ‘“‘levies,” and ‘‘fips”’ instead of dimes. Nothing but 
government pressure forced the discontinuance of this kind of sub-divi- 
sion below the quarter, and no coins would be more popular with the 
American people than “levies” and “ fips,” if our mint would coin them. 
We are not liable ‘‘to any suspicion of Anglo-Mania, we believe,’’ so 
we shall venture the assertion that JOHN BULL’s pounds, shillings and 
pence are better adapted to the wants of plain people that our decimal 
system is. But even if it were the best, its adoption at the very begin- 
ning of our national government furnishes no precedent for forcing a 
revolution such as is now proposed on a people who have vast interests 
to be disturbed by the change. 


A DEMOCRATIC contemporary pays its respects to our article on 
“Taxation for public purposes exclusively,’’ in a long editorial of excel- 
lent temper. As to the main purpose in view in that article, Zhe Record 
seems to us to evade the issue. It does not say whether the words we 
have undertaken to analyze bear the sense we have put on them or not. 
It occupies itself with what was entirely a secondary matter in our article. 
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We should have been much surprised to find our contemporary saying 
either that it does not understand the language of this now famous clause, 
or that we have not caught the true sense of it. It is too familiar with 
the terms used by Free Traders not to know that the Democratic party 
has said more against the protective principle this year than it did in 1880. 
Then it merely demanded the abolition of protection and a Free Trade 
tariff. This year it does so in terms which accuse the protective tariff 
of enabling the manufacturers of protected commodities to levy a tax on 
the public which uses their commodities. 

The Record endorses the charge of ‘“taxation’’ for private benefit, 
and calls in question our illustration from the cotton manufacture. It 
says that we imported foreign cottons last year to the value of more than 
thirty-six millions of dollars; and it asks us to say if the thirty-five per 
cent. duty levied on these did not enable the American manufacturer to 
“charge excessive prices ?”’ We reply frankly that we do not see how 
any duty could enable the home manufacturer to charge excessive pro- 
fits in the existing state of the home competition. The supposition that 
the tariff has done this at any time for our manufacturers of cotton is 
refuted by the tables of dividends declared by the cotton establishments 
of New England for many years back, which were published a few years 
ago in the Boston newspapers. The truth is that in all the grades of cottons 
which are made in large quantities in this country the American article, 
by its cheapness and superior excellence, has driven foreign cottons out of 
the market. The imported cottons on which the government collected the 
thirty-five per cent. duty were mostly of grades either made in this 
country in insufficient quantities, or not made here at all. In the article 
of sheetings, for instance, no American housekeeper would think Man- 
chester ‘‘cheap and nasties” cheap at any price, so long as she could 
get ‘Woonsocket”’ or ‘ Fruit of the Loom,” at current rates. 


The Record takes exception to our statement that Free Traders do not 
read Protectionist books. It might have refuted us by saying that its 
Tariff (or anti-Tariff) editor had read such books. All it can say is that 
he had read a pamphlet by the editor of this paper on the Distribution of 
the Surplus. His statement of what that pamphlet contained is certainly 
not an evidence that any Free Trader can state with adequacy and fair- 
ness an argument from our side of the controversy. It was not an argu- 
ment for Protection that was presented in that pamphlet, but an argument 
for a course which would leave the issue of Free Trade or Protection to 
be settled on the basis of the merits of each, instead of bringing in Free 
Trade by a side wind. Sothat no amount of such reading on his part 
would weaken our charge that the advocates of Free Trade do not read 
the books and pamphlets written on the other side, and that nearly 
everything they write gives evidence of their having failed to grasp the 
arguments against their favorite notions and formulas. 

We advise our contemporary to advertise for a Free Trader who has 
read a Protectionist book. If one should turn up, we wager a big apple 
that his name will not be SUMNER, or MOORE, or WHITE, or CURTIS, or 
PERRY, or FAWCETT; and that if it be WELLS, the exploit was performed 
in the days when a great Connecticut economist was assuring the country 
that there was not a Free Trade bone in his body. 


THE business of making the daily newspaper unfit for family reading 
has made a decided advance by the publication of most painful details 
about the rescued GREELY expedition. It appears that some of that 
ill-fated party—whether any of those who finally survived is not certain, 
—were driven to such extreme of suffering, that they cut the remains of 
flesh from the bodies of their dead comrades, and ate it to sustain them 
in existence. The story, as at first published, was much worse than this; 
It represented them as taking the lives of some of their comrades in 
order to provide themselves with food. It now appears that the only 
man killed on the expedition was a private of bad character, who was 
detected in stealing provisions. He was warned of what he might ex- 
pect if the offence were repeated, but persisted and met his fate. Public 
opinion fully justifies Lieutenant GREELY in this act of severity, for the 
crime under the circumstances amounted to an attempt at murder of 
his comrades. There is more difference of opinion as to the course 
taken by the authorities in concealing these details until they were fished 
out by a newspaper. But we believe that the sober judgment of the 
American people will reach the conclusion that details so painful to the 
few brave men who have survived might have been kept for the confi- 
dential reports of the heads of the expedition. 
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THE annual meeting of the Bankers’ Association at Saratoga was of 
the usual interest to that very limited part of the public which cares to 
tnderstand about money, and has not been frightened from its sudy by 
the clash of tongues in variance. The opening address of the president, 
Mr. LyMAN J. GaGE of Chicago, fully justified the wisdom of his election 
for that responsible place. He recognized the fact that the banks of the 
country, by a selfish and isolated policy in times of business depression, 
can do and have done very much to make matters worse, through the 
refusal of discounts to paper as good as they would want in better times. 
He insisted that no single bank can afford to pursue a different policy by 
itself, and proposed co-operation “ in loaning freely in times of panic out 
of cash reserves."’ As regards silver coinage there was the usual unan- 
imity in pressing for the repeal of the law which provides for the manu- 
facture of over-valued dollars. We agree with the bankers in this, but 
for the reasons we gave last week we do not hope to find that much 
weight is given to their advice. They have put themselves out of court 
in this matter, by their attitude toward the great and not unwise experi- 
ment our government made in remonetizing silver. Mr. Comecys of 
our city read a paper on “ The Conditions of Safe Banking,’’ which was 
eminently appropriate in view of recent disclosures of bank mismanage- 
ment, by which the public has suffered. 


THE Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has adjourned after one of the most unprofitable and embittered sessions 
in its history,—a session which has done so much to discredit parlia- 
mentary government after the English model, that few people regard the 
continuance of that model as at all likely. Meanwhile the orators of 
both parties have descended into the streets to argue questions of consti- 
tutional method with the ‘‘common people,”’ and Tories vie with Radi- 
cals in the drastic character of the remedies they suggest. At Man- 
chester Lord SALISBURY went so far as to declare his readiness to see 
proportional representation after the American plan, and as the Chartists 
demanded it forty years ayo, substituted for the traditional English sys- 
tem. ‘The readers of MACAULAY’S speeches on the first Reform Bill will 
remember that representation based on numbers simply was treated as a 
Radical whim by statesmen of both parties in that time, and that he 
charged the Tories with giving it a pretended support, in the knowledge 
that it had no chance of being adopted, but in the hope to embarrass the 
Liberal ministry. It is not likely that Lord .SaAvisBury is playing any 
such game now. He knows how different the temper of the times in 
which he has to lead the Tories, and how likely is any proposal that 
looks to making England more Democratic, to get a ready hearing and 
wide support. He must have made up his mind that the Tories have a 
chance to gain some strength in the Commons by giving such constituen- 
cies as London a full representation in that House. If London were 
represented proportionally, it would have about seventy-three members, 
instead of the score it now returns, and London is mainly and increas- 
ingly Tory in its sympathies. On the other hand, Ireland would lose 
members through the decline of her population by emigration, and 
Ulster would gain at the expense of the other provinces. The proposi- 
tion is a shrewd one, but it shows how little the present leadership of the 
Tory party is wedded to an old state of things when an alteration 
promises them a party advantage. 


Ir seems probable that China has at last declared war on France, 
the bombardment of the port in Formosa being a challenge which the 
Regency dare not pass over. No less was expected by all who knew 
anything of the internal condition of affairs in China. For two years 
past the Regency has been pursuing a most dangerous course, in keep- 
ing the peace with France, in spite of wrongs and insults such as the 
war party in China must have regarded as most unpardonable. At last 
the Empress and her advisors may have seen the impossibility of hold- 
ing the people in the leash any longer, and made up their minds to take 
a war with France as the lesser of two evils. 

That France does not enter on the war “ with a light heart’ we may 
infer from M. FERRy’S expression of the hope that the news is not true, 
and that hostilities may yet be averted. The state of the French treas- 
ury makes the cost of a foreign war an exceedingly unwelcome addition 
to the national expenses. It was all right to bully China into paying an 
absurdly large indemnity for the recent acts of her soldiers in Tonquin, 
as that would defray a good part of the costs of the recent war. It is 


different when those demands and the outrages of France’s “ prancing 





proconsuls” plunge her into a struggle of doubtful issue and certain 
expensiveness. 

All civilized countries which have business or missionary establish- 
ments in China are interested in the news. The Chinese mob is very 
patriotic, is not apt to observe the rights of neutrals or non-combatants 
in case of war, and does not make any distinction between different 
kinds of Fan-Kwei. Englishmen or Americans, if resident in China, 
will live in peril of life and limb when once the war has been pro- 
claimed. For this reason France may expect to see her acts and motives 
in this struggle, if there is to be one, sharply scanned both in Europe 
and in our own country. 


THE congress for the revision of the French Constitution has adjourned 
after a stormy but very creditable session. It voted to change the mode 
of electing Senators, but refused to abolish the Senate. This latter pro- 
posal might have been taken to represent a revival of M. CONDORCET’S 
ideas as to the proper constitution of a national government, were it not 
that its authors seem equally dissatisfied with the manner of choosing the 
French executive, which is exactly that proposed by M. CONDORCET. 
They proposed that the president be chosen by universal suffrage, and 
not by the Corps: legislatif, as at present; but this also was defeated. We 
are not sure but that this adverse vote was a mistake. The executive is 
the weakest point in the French system; and the president's position 
would have been materially strengthened by making him the direct choice 
and representative of the people. As to the claimants to dynastic rights 
the Congress took a middle course also. It refused to confiscate their es- 
tates and expel them from France, but it declared them incapable of be- 
ing chosen to the presidency, and proclaimed the Republic perpetual. 
It may be the permanent public order of France, if the Republicans will 
leave off fighting the priests, and will adopt a policy of economy until 
the French debt has been reduced within manageable limits. The two 
dangers are bankruptcy and religious conflict. 

The proposal to have the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
chosen by large districts instead of small,—a proposal on whose execu- 
tion M. GAMBETTA had set his heart,—was not brought before the Congress. 
If Frenchmen have been watching what has taken place in the country 
nearest them, they must have seen that proposal discredited by the last 
Belgian election. The Belgian Parliament is chosen by the “‘Scrudin de 
Liste; and as a consequence a minority all but equal in strength to the 
clerical majority has been disfranchised. The great municipalities have 
been left without a single representative of their way of thinking in the 
Parliament, and as a consequence the acts of the clerical ministry, 
though thought too moderate by the priests and the devotés have excited 
violent riots in the cities. 


[See ‘“‘ News Summary,” page 317.) 








AGGRAVATING SUB-TREASURY EVILS. 


T is unfortunate that the country, under the operations of existing laws, 
must endure the inconveniences and bear the strain of the inde- 
pendent sub-treasury system. With transactions in money so enormous 
as those of the general government conducted independently of the 
country’s business operations, and with sums so large continually kept 
out of circulation, the injury done or threatened is necessarily serious. 
Other countries, whose business and commercial operations resemble our 
own, are careful to connect the government's use of money with the 
people’s use, and to have the former aid in maintaining the general 
fabric of circulation and: confidence, but since ANDREW JACKSON'S reform 
of the financial methods of ALEXANDER HAMILTON, the United States has 
been obliged to work with one hand tied behind its back, and to accom- 
plish if it could, with partial strength, undertakings that should have had 
its whole power. 

But it would be further unfortunate if the Treasury Department, mis- 
taking timidity for safety, and adopting a halting policy where an energetic 
one is needed, should add unnecessarily to the natural defects of the 
sub-treasury system. The amount of money held in the Government's 
drawers and vaults is always a very great sum, and for all practical pur- 
poses it is as much “locked up” as if it were a hoard hid in a miser’s 
cellar, or a pot buried by a thief in his back yard. 

It is the policy of the Treasury Department to maintain “a reserve,”’ 
and to pay out, by calls for redeemable bonds, whatever amount ac- 
cumulates in excess of this ‘‘ reserve.’’ Assuming that this is a sound 
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policy, in general terms, the question is what percentage constitutes a 
sufficient “reserve ?”’ For many demands,—the outstanding gold and 
silver certificates, for instance,—the necessary bullion reserve is the full 
one hundred per cent., but for the exchange of the greenback circula- 
tion into gold, the Treasury’s policy now is to keep forty per cent., and 
this, it is stated on good authority, will be the rule under Mr. FOLGER. 
In other words, as against the $346,739,481 of legal tender notes, the 
Treasury will keep about 140 millions of gold or its equivalent in the 
vaults, and unless there is a ‘“‘surplus”’ on hand, by the accumulation of 
a sum greater than this, it will call no bonds. 

One question is whether forty per cent. is not more than is necessary. 
The banks’ reserve fund, under the law, is twenty-five per cent. Is not 
that enough? It will be agreed, certainly, that the Treasury should 
make no greater withdrawal of money from the channels of trade than is 
essential to its own safe and smooth operations. It has no right to 
accumulate a larger hoard in its vaults than government uses require. 
There is no legal requirement as to the per cent. ; it is simply Treasury 
usage to make it forty, and, in fact,a recent usage, for Mr. SHERMAN, 
during the latter part of his service as Secretary, considered a much less 
ratio quite enough. And it is a question, too, whether instead of waiting 
for a ‘“‘surplus”’ to be actually in hand, the Treasury is not bound by a 
prudent estimate of its resources to anticipate this accumulation and to 
keep the unneeded amount moving back into the channels of business, 
as fast as it is withdrawn from them. As this is not done, in practice, 
the consequence is that the ‘“surplus’’ first accumulates, then the bond 
call is issued, to mature after some time, and meanwhile a new “ surplus ”’ 
gathers, so that the amount locked up is doubled or trebled. No good 
purpose is served by this, but simply the natural evils of the independent 
system are aggravated. 

It seems clear enough that the functions of the Treasury in its use of 
its gold are at best limited and feeble. The ‘“‘reserve’’ of forty per cent. 
is kept to ‘“‘redeem”’ the greenbacks. But, as a matter of fact, there is 
no actual redemption, in the precise sense of the word, for by law the 
notes are not held, when redeemed, but re-emitted, and the Treasury is 
therefore simply an exchange office, where gold can be had for the pa- 
per, if gold be desired. And for this purpose what practical policy of 
maintaining a fixed amount of reserve can the Treasury really have? 
Suppose its gold stock to diminish,—as, indeed, it has been doing. Sup- 
pose, then, that the Secretary, having reached the 4o per cent. line, 
ceases to “redeem” with gold. What next? It has been but a few 
days since unofficial notice was sent out from Washington that for cer- 
tain purposes, and particularly the settlement of Clearing-House bal- 
ances in New York, the Treasury might use,—in the form of certifi- 
cates,—silver instead of gold. Suppose this to be done, and suppose 
further the gold reserve to be maintained at 40 per cent. by the an- 
nounced method of holding it there,—is there any possible doubt what 
the consequence would be? It would, of course, put a premium on 
gold, and demonetize it. Our currency would then be paper and silver, 
both under the par of our exchange operations with other nations. 

The whole policy of the ‘‘reserve ’’ is a questionable one at best, and 
if it be so managed as to keep in the Treasury more money than is 
needed there, it is clearly harmful, adding more bad features to the bad 
sub-treasury system. Forty per cent. is more than is necessary, and it is 
questionable whether any fixed level could be maintained in practice, 
whenever the course of foreign trade should carry a large amount of 
gold out of the country. The Treasury is therefore working so as to 
aggravate evils which themselves cannot be now avoided. It does not 
reasonably anticipate the accumulation of surplus, and take timely meas- 
ures to return to the demands of trade the funds that are needed there; 
it attempts to maintain a “‘reserve,’”’ at a higher limit than is necessary, 
even in theory; and it follows this ‘‘reserve”’ policy in disregard of the 
fact that it can have no actual value whenever it shall encounter a strain. 
In the meantime it helps to tighten money, to stagnate business, to pre- 
vent recuperation of enterprise, to keep prices abnormally low, and 
compel reductions of wages. 

We are not discussing reforms that may be needed in legislation by 
Congress, but simply administrative methods. And it seems clear 
enough that three things the Treasury ought to do: 

1. To leave to the business of the country the possession of its finan- 
cial resources, with the least possible abstraction from them for govern- 
ment keeping. 

2. To trust to this, and not to arbitrary methods of hoarding a large 





“reserve” in the Treasury, for the maintenance of the Government's 
engagements in regard to the greenbacks. 

3. To preserve the continuance of gold payments by exchanging gold 
for greenbacks, on demand, so long as there is any gold in the Treasury 
applicable to the purpose,—and not to send gold to a premium, at the 
very start, by adhering to a forty per cent., or any other limit of 
“reserve.” 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN POLITICS. 

HE part the American scholar should play in political life has been a 
matter for heart-searching for several years past. It is especially 
the theme of some who seem to think that scholarship makes a man 
different from other men, endows him with a special wisdom, and entitles 
him to give advice to an extent out of all proportion to his natural 
endowment of brains or his ethical elevation. It seems to be thought 
that scholarship is like the stamp on a ninety-cent dollar, which entitles 

it to pass for more than the value of the substance under the stamp. 

The part our colleges should take in relation to politics is a more 
complex and difficult question. That they should give to their instruc- 
tion a shape that will fit men for the duties of citizenship, and will enable 
them to pronounce wisely and with full knowledge on the great economic 
questions of the day, is generally conceded. In truth they are doing 
much less in this direction than the public would like to see. In the 
teaching of political philosophy, of American history, and of political 
economy, there is much less done than in imparting a knowledge of exact 
sciences, which can have no bearing on the preparation of young men 
for the service of their country. Again, that the field of controversy 
must be entered in this instruction, is no reason against the colleges 
undertaking it. In every science there is a field of controversy, and 
every teacher is in some degree a partisan of his own school, not ex- 
cepting even the mathematician, who in these days must take his side as 
to the value of Quaternions, or the number of possible dimensions of 
space. Nor is political and economic teaching exceptional in that its 
controversies bear upon practical life, as those of the mathematician do 
not. The far more practical sphere of religious belief is trenched upon 
by the teachings of modern science, and controversies far more im- 
passioned are waged over the questions thus brought into dispute than 
is the case in the application of science to the life of the State. 

But that there is a distinct line of demarcation between the sphere of the 
college and that of practical politics, is a truth which no sane mind will 
regard as open to question. The shape which is taken by the issue be- 
tween parties is very rarely such as to warrant their introduction into 
academic teaching. And even when cases do occur, such as the late 
war, which warrant the treatment of such matters, it is to be regretted, 
because the precedent thus set is sure to be abused by the intrusion of 
matters of much less import, as soon as any unusual excitement gives the 
occasion. The academic life of our country, both North and South, has 
hardly as yet recovered the disturbance of its proper calm in the 
national tornado of twenty years ago. 

In this state of things it is to be regretted that any of our leading col- 
leges should come to be spoken of as practically identified with any 
political movement or party, as has happened this Summer with reference 
to Harvard University, and in a less degree to Yale College also. It is 
proclaimed from the house tops by the representatives of the ex-Republi- 
cans, that those two colleges are heartily in sympathy with them in 
rejecting Mr. BLAINE’S nomination. The names of professors are 
arrayed as the spokesmen of the party, and the warrant of its character. 
It is said that books pledging their signers not to vote for Mr. BLAINE 
were offered for signature in the public rooms at the recent Commence- 
ment in Cambridge. It is known that an attempt was made to prevent 
the election of Mr. CaBot LODGE as a member of the Board of Over- 
seers, simply because he had announced his intention to support the 
Republican ticket. President ELior not only speaks from the platform 
against Mr. BLAINE,—as was his undoubted right,—but in a published 
interview, of which we have seen no contradiction, speaks of the body 
of Harvard men as united with himself in rejecting the Republican 
nominations, on the ground of a disbelief in the protective policy. 

Harvard University is the most eminent as it is the oldest of Ameri- 
can Colleges. It possesses a power to set the initiative for younger and 
less richly endowed institutions, which no other American college has. 
When it goes wrong, there is the more danger that the mischief done by 
its example will be extensive, and the more right for those who fear such 
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mischief to enter their protest, and their appeal to its better and more 
sober judgment. Our protest will be a bit of history, which we think not 
impertinent to the present circumstances. 

Before the War of Independence the College of Philadelphia held as 
commanding a place among the colleges of America as Harvard does to- 
day. It drew students from all parts of the colonies, from the West In- 
dies and from other distant parts. It shared in the general pre-eminence 
of Philadelphia among American cities. It had in BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
a founder and trustee, who spared no pains to keep it in the front rank ; 
and FRANKLIN was nearly the only American of more than local repu- 
tation until the outbreak of the war brought others to the front. It had 
taken the initiative in broadening the course of study in our colleges, by 
giving place to the rising sciences of observation. Above all it had in Dr. 
WILLIAM SMITH a Provost of unequalled eminence among the educators 
of America, and one whom Dr. FRANKLIN had selected for the head of 
the institution with his usual happy instinct. Dr. SmirH had but one 
bad fault. He delighted in political controversy, and he made enemies 
by wholesale by his keen thrusts at contemporary politicians. One of 
his political pamphlets earned him the honor of an imprisonment in the 
jail, by order of the colonial legislature; and he there received and 
taught his classes in moral philosophy and kindred subjects. When the 
war of Independence came, Dr. SMITH’S enemies saw their opportunity. 
That he had not favored Independence at the time of the Declaration, 
was true of him as of thousands who afterwards became as zealous 
for Independence, as they before had been for colonial rights. A charge 
of Toryism was brought against him, at a time when the Tories saw their 
estates confiscated, as fast as their delinquency could be proved. In this 
case the charge was used against the College of Philadelphia, which was 
stripped of its endowments by act of Legislature, while these were handed 
over to the University of Pennsylvania, which the same act created. 
The courts sustained the college in its rights, but the two institutions were 
so much in each other's way, that at last FRANKLIN, then on his deathbed, 
effected a union between them. But the authorities took offence at the 
union, and from that day the University was under the ban of the polit- 
ical party dominant in the state. It was neglected and overlooked, until 
only its medical department retained anything of the enemies of its 
earlier history. It declined until in 1829, it is said, a single Freshmen 
applied for admission. 

From that date may be dated the revival of an institution which now 
aspires to take no secondary place among the colleges of America. But 
the work has been uphill all the way, chiefly through the growth of 
indifference to the University on the part of the community in which it 
was situated. Twenty years ago it stili was popularly known as “that 
medical college on Ninth Street;’’ and those who spoke of themselves 
as its students were set down as medical students. The change that has 
taken place is due in good part to the series of excellent provosts, since the 
election of Dr. (afterwards Bishop) DE LANCEy in 1830. But these men 
would have found their task far less arduous, if the first provost had 
known where to draw the line in the relation of politics to his college. 

Harvard may regard her own position as unassailable, but it is not so. 
The University that is to hold a place at the head of our American col- 
leges, must look to the people for a constant increase of its resources, 
and cannot afford to identify itself with any party in a sense that will 
make others indifferent, much less hostile. It must rid itself of all such 
entanglements, and it can do so without the sacrifice of a single prin- 
ciple, or the diminution of its just influence on the life of the nation. 


WORK FOR WOMEN IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


N one of those agreeable and polished sketches of Mr. Henry James, 
recently collected under the title of ‘‘ Portraits of Places,” that dis- 
criminating author remarks upon the perfection to which the science of 
the distribution of charity has been raisedin England, so much so that it 
may be said to be ‘“‘ analyzed and explored and made one of the exact 
sciences ;"’ praise which serves to throw into undesirable relief the com- 
paratively irregular and slovenly methods in which such charitable work 
as that referred to by Mr. James is frequently performed in our own 
country. Some salve to our pride may be found in the reflection that the 
blunders and mismanagement which so contrast with the clear effi- 
ciency of the methods used for the distribution of charity in the mother 
country, may be partly accounted for by the fact that the poverty need- 
ing relief,—which is in England an established condition of some classes, 





a settled fact, capable of relief but apparently impossible of cure,—is 
with us an exception to the normal condition of healthy prosperity, and 
as such finds us comparatively unprepared to undertake its proper treat- 
ment. Like the heroine of one of Thomas Hardy’s novels, who received 





her lover's first kiss with an awkwardness in which he took immense satis- 
faction as denoting her sweet ignorance of kissing, America has never 
learned to receive with the grace of custom the salute of society’s grim 
mate, Poverty. 

Still, since in even the most favored of countries the poor are, to a 
certain extent, always with us, it may well behoove the land in which the 
prosperity of the well-doing laborer is the most assured, to take any hints 
that can be gathered from other countries as to the proper distribution of 
charity. Those improvements in English methods which, it is under- 
stood, have reformed the Bumbles and Corneys of workhouse life en- 
tirely away, and replaced Mesdames Gamp and Prig by admirably 
trained nurses have been chiefly carried out, we are told, by that leisure 
class of persons of assured wealth as well as philanthropic spirit, who 
have time and opportunity to look into abuses and power to reform them 
when seen. It is not to be supposed that the men who are busied in the 
struggle to secure their daily bread-and-butter, or who have hardened 
into the mould in which an early life of such struggle has cast them, can 
attend tothe affairs of charity, corrective or otherwise, beyond the first 
processes of giving money and providing paid agents to administer it; 
but the need of an additional and intermediate class in the administra- 
tion of charity becomes constantly more apparent. When, in alms- 
house or lunatic asylum, or prison, or infant school, those paid agents re- 
ferred to are discovered in the perpetration of abuses, even the most 
flagrant, it is generally after a long course of immunity, during which 
there has been no intelligent and searching oversight of their doings. 
Such could only be given by a class of philanthropists, removed from 
pecuniary temptations, with leisure to devote to the task, with inclination 
for its uses and intelligence enough to perform them, backed up by the 
authority of the originators and maintainers of such charities. 

Because we suffer for the lack of such a leisure class it does not fol- 
low that none such is to be found in America. In every community are 
many citizens of sufficient means and abundant leisure, generally of 
benevolent aims, anxious to engage in duties which are often persist- 
ently withheld from them. Charitable work they do, indeed, in large 
measure, but generally in volunteer ways sought out by themselves. 
Their self-assumed tasks lack the importance of duties imposed upon 
them in which they can act as the accredited agents of society. It would 
appear that the wilful waste of such material as this must necessarily be 
followed by the woful want threatened in the proverb. 

The question of the appointment of women as School Commissioners, 
Inspectors of Prisons, Asylums and Almshouses, and the like, is often 
spoken of as a branch of ‘‘ Women’s Rights ;’’ it might better be con- 
sidered a question of Men’s Privileges, if they shall be able to avail 
themselves of the public services of the one leisure class of our country ; 
the well-endowed widows and affluent spinsters, competent, active and 
benevolent, the “round pegs” so fitted by their constitution to the holes 
in which so much square-cornered masculinity painfully creaks or 
rattles loosely about. 

Consider the ordinary course of the duly appointed Committee of In- 
spection for almshouses and similar institutions ; the pre-appointed visits 
for which special preparations are made, the ceremonious progress over 
the premises, the perfunctory questions and the regulation answers, the 
banquet provided for the inspectors and the complimentary report that 
follows in due course. How would this routine be diversified by the 
addition of a few practical matrons to these good natured masculine 
committees; sharp housekeepers who would drop in on orphan asylums 
at inconvenient times, turn up the hastily donned clean pinafores to see 
the condition of the garments underneath, inspect the kitchen range, and 
investigate the state of the beds and test the quality of the porridge ; 
who would insist with authority upon penetrating to the innermost re- 
cesses of insane asylums, and pass judgment as experts upon the house- 
hold regulations of reform schools, and the like. Such investigation 
would, no doubt, be considered meddlesome and intrusive by those in 
authority, but would probably prove most wholesome, the feminine pas- 
sion for details being used as an addition and corrective to masculine 
generalization. 

Every report of freshly discovered but long practised iniquities in in- 
stitutions of public charity seems to testify more strongly to the need of 
the services of those who have leisure and inclination for the duties of 
detailed inspection ; and this is but one branch of the public duties for 
which women appear peculiarly fitted. No country can well afford the 
waste of material which might be used to advantage in the service of the 
commonwealth. M. C.F. 








INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN WORK IN THIS 
DIRECTION. 


R. WILLIAM MATHER, a member of the English Royal Com- 
mission on Education, has submitted to his government a report 

on American methods in education, which can hardly fail to be of con- 
siderable interest to Americans as well as to Europeans. Much good 
work has been done in former years by this same Royal Commission by 
inquiring into and reporting on the methods and institutions, which dis- 
tinguish the different European countries, but this is the first time that 
America has been included in the field of inquiry. The Commissioner 
spent nearly six months in America and travelled upwards of ten thous- 
and miles, examining more or less minutely the educational machinery 
of 22 cities, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The special 
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object of this inquiry was the technical or industrial phase of education 
and the institutions which Mr. Mather has chosen to describe in detail 
are all technical schools or schools of art, these last being examined with 
a view of ascertaining the nature and the extent of their influence on in- 
dustrial pursuits, but the report really includes much more than this, and 
is in fact nothing less than an inquiry into “the causes for the pre- 
eminence of America in certain mechanical industries,’ and an exami- 
nation of several of these ‘‘ other than school instruction, which have 
contributed to American superiority.” 

The commissioner gives Americans great credit for their ingenuity 
and admits the superiority of their work in several departments, notice- 
ably in the production of machine tools and the development of the 
principle of the interchangeability of parts in machine construction. On 
this point, he observes: 


It may be truly said that the Americans have introduced a new era and a 
new art in machine construction, owing to their having applied the highest truths 
of mathematical science to the interchangeability of partsin machinery. Watches, 
sewing machine tools, agricultural implements, printing presses, firearms, etc., are 
made with an accuracy so fine as to approach the theoretical, and indeed more 
cheaply than the rudest and most imperfect work. 


He is inclined, however, to regard our ingenuity as a product of 
necessity and as an evidence of what the English race can do with more 
vigorous incentives and under more favorable circumstances than they 
have at home. For our public school system in general the Commis- 
sioner has only praise, but he points out with much intelligence the 
shortcomings on the side of science teaching in the higher schools and 
the difficulties under which the system sometimes labors through political 
complications. He finds ‘‘ the prevailing idea to be that anything apper- 
taining to education is to be done in the public school,” which accounts 
in part tor the neglect on the part of the great manufacturers to provide 
such educational advantages as are needed by their workmen. What 
he says on this subject ought to be of especial interest to Philadelphians, 
particularly that portion of it, which touches the absolute neglect of the 
textile industries. 

It is remarkable that in the great centres of the mining and iron producing 
districts where also a large amount of mechanical construction is carried on, as for 
instance in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Philadelphia, so little has 
been done by the owners of large establishments, or by the town or State authori- 
ties in the direction of technical schools or evening science schools. These indus- 
tries represent a large proportion of the working population in those large cities, 
and yet the owners of the works have to rely upon the scientific knowledge 
obtained from many institutions remote from these districts. Pittsburgh is lament- 
ably devoid of facilities, either in the shape of libraries, museums, science or tech- 
nical schools, notwithstanding that the manufacturers have enjoyed the benefits of 
and accumulated vast wealth from highly-protected industry. There is not even a 
public library in the city, although there are about 200,000 of a population. 
I ought in justice to state that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, told me that he had offered $250,000 to the corporation of a public 
library on the condition that they would provide the means of maintaining it effi- 
ciently, but that up to the present the offer had not been accepted. In Cleveland 
a movement is being promoted to establish a technical school. Chicago is building 
a manual training school. It is a noteworthy fact that amongst all the munificent 
gifts which have been made by private individuals for the cause of education in 
this country, amounting in the aggregate to many millions sterling, very few have 
emanated from those who derived their wealth from the scientific industries in the 
country, all of which have been protected. On the other hand, merchants, bank- 
ers and professional men are largely represented in the noble list of benefactors 
connected with some of the best educational institutions in the country. I have 
not met with any institutions in the country for technical training having any 
bearing upon the textile industries. The knowledge of chemistry acquired at the 
various institutions described is, of course, utilized more or less in dyeing, painting 
and bleaching, but there are no institutions in which the knowledge of the nature 
and qualities of fibres and the various processes in working up the raw material,— 
silk, cotton, or flax,—is taught. In all the manufactories into which taste and 
design enter, the Americans have to rely almost entirely upon European aid. It 
is intended, however, so I am privately informed, to establish in one of the centres 
of the textile industry a large institution in which a thorough and comprehensive 
industrial training will be given in textile manufactures, together with that theo- 
retical knowledge which is necessary to the production of the highest quality of 
fabrics. a 


What the Commissioner says of our “district ’’ schools and the lesson 
to be learned from them is also of interest : 


The District schools in the rural parts of the counties are conducted on the 
basis of the city schools, excepting that the recognized schodl period is 20 weeks 
in the year instead of 40. These schools have attracted some special attention in 
America on account of the general intelligence and aptitude for the industrial arts 
displayed by the scholars on entering upon employment in the cities. In the 
New England States especially the absolute necessity for children over ten years 
of age to assist on the farm in the Summer months has rendered it imperative to 
blend school and farm work in such a way that the parents may have assistance 
while the children’s teaching is not sacrificed. The stony and somewhat sterile 
lands of New England require intense activity, industry, and skill on the part of 
the farmer to make a living. As hired labor is very dear, he depends on his own 
household for help. Every kind of work has to be done at home. Blacksmiths’, 
wheelwrights’, machinists’, carpenters’ and hydraulic work become as familiar to 
the farmer, in a rough and ready way, as ploughing, tilling, sowing and reaping. 
All handicrafts, in a greater or less degree, are acquired. The farmer’s boy is 
thus provided with an industrial training of the best kind in ¥nd around his home. 
His wits are sharpened, his perceptions developed; there is a large field for the 
immediate application of knowledge acquired at school on the one hand; on the 





other, the school exercises and lessons are more readily understood by a boy or 
girl having in daily life to deal directly with natural forces and laws. These 
County or District schools, associated as they are with agricultural and mechanical 
occupations, produce better results, as a whole, amongst the artisan classes than 
the city schools, the attendance at which is for the entire school year of 40 weeks. 
My attention has been drawn to this fact by many employers and educationalists, 
and it has been confirmed by my own observations. It suggests the importance 
of introducing into the elementary public schools of cities some industrial training. 
“Our brightest boys come from the country” is a phrase which has become very 
familiar to me in America. 


The inadequacy of the present educational machinery in the Southern 
States and the growing demand for government assistance is thus 
alluded to: 

Although, in proportion to the population, more money is expended annually 
on the public schools of America than on those of any other country in the world, 
the supply still falls far short of the demand in some districts. Much illiteracy 
prevails in the Southern States. The discrepancy in this respect between North 
and South is remarkable. In the richest of the Northern States illiteracy ranges 
between two and five per cent. of the population, whilst in the Southern States, 
excluding Missouri, it ranges from 22 to 48 percent. The chaos and ruin pro- 
duced by the civil war and the presence of a large colored population will account 
for this toa great extent. Under a system of education which depends entirely 
for its development upon the wealth and public spirit of each separate State, it is 
evident that the children of the poorer States labor under great disadvantages, as 
compared with those of the wealthier part of the country. Great dissatisfaction 
with this condition of things prevails throughout America, for the national senti- 
ment is that the safety and progress of the Republic depend on universal education, 
equally good in every State. To obtain this, and to keep pace with the rapid 
increase of the population everywhere throughout the Union, a large addition 
to the present expenditure on education for the whole country will have to be 
made. It is a question which is agitating the public mind now, and demands are 
made upon the Federal Government by conventions and associations with power- 
ful influence behind them, for a grant of money in aid of those States in which 
illiteracy prevails. With a large surplus revenue, the Federal Government can 
readily respond to the insatiable desire for education, so characteristic of the 
American people, which will soon cause the present want to be supplied. 


The commissioner gives a more or less detailed account of the work in 
23 technical schools and schools of industrial art. Of the tech- 
nical and science schools, he entertains for the most part a high opinion, 
but deplores the fact that there are not more of them, and that the fees 
are so high as to confine their advantages to the sons of wealthy men. 
Speaking of such schools as the School of Mines at Columbia College, 
the Stevens and Massachusetts Institutes of Technology, the Polytechnic 
School at Troy, and several others with a similar purpose, he says: ‘I am 
of opinion that in these branches, judging from my own observation, 
there is nothing better of the kind, though such institutions are more 
numerous at present in Europe.” 

He finds, however, the provision for popularizing this knowledge 
inadequate and unsatisfactory : 


The lower grade science schools connected with the numerous colleges in 
every State and semi-private institutions are performing considerable uses in the 
direction of science teaching to a less wealthy class inthe country. Their courses 
of study, however, require remodeling. To each one of them ought to be attached 
departments similar to those at Cornell University and Washington University, 
near St. Louis, with ample provision for the admission of free students. There 
appears to be excellent provision made in America in such colleges as the Johns 
Hopkins of Baltimore, and Columbia College of New York, and the like, for the 
training of able professors and for the continued development of original research 
in all the sciences. ‘There are also several schools and colleges, aided by the 
taxes of the people, able to support, if properly used, ample opportunities for the 
whole industrial population,—proprietors, foremen and work-people,—to acquire 
in real life a sound, scientific education by means of a technical course of studies, 
The only change required is in the curricula in such institutions, and the broaden- 
ing of their systems to the wants of the age. 

There can be no doubt that America owes much to the schools which exist for 
technical education, though not actually helping the artisan class. Many hun- 
dreds of young men have been furnished from these sources for superintendents of 
railway works, mining operations, machine shops and the textile industries, be- 
>t es chemical works, glass manufactories, building operations, agriculture, etc. 
I :ave met in almost all the manufactories I have visited,—from mining, iron and 
st.cl manufacturing, through all the mechanic arts up to watch making and sewing 
machine manufacturing,—evidence of the direct influence of the technical schools. 
The effect of the public schools, colleges and universities, is not specially marked, 
excepting in general education in the literary branches, and in this direction their 
influence is not altogether a benefit. Too large a class of young people of both 
sexes in America are seeking pursuits that avoid manual labor. ‘Their education 
in the high schools and colleges tends rather to unfit them for the active industries 
of life in a country where the vast resources of nature are waiting for willing and 
trained “hands” to utilize them. The native born American hates drudgery, and 
all the mechanical arts, when pursued without some knowledge of science to em- 
ploy and interest the mind while the hands are active, is more or less drudgery. 
The American boy, with his inborn ambition and natural ingenuity, would cease 
to regard manual labor as drudgery if his mind were industrially trained during 
the school period. He would, therefore, be led into industrial employments by 
choice as the readiest means to climb to a higher position in life. 


It is evident enough from the report that the Commissioner either was 
not much interested in the art schools or was not so good a judge of their 
work as he was of the schools of applied science. Like all Englishmen 
and a good, many Americans, he did not find much to admire or approve 
of in this department. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is dis- 
missed with a paragraph and the splendid work of the National Academy, 
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and the Students’s League in New York and of the admirable school at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston was evidently entirely overlooked, 
for the institutions named have been barely catalogued. 

Mr. Mather finds that ‘‘ viewing generally the industrial excellence, 
the intelligence, the enterprise and diligence displayed in the mechanical 
and other arts in America, it is evident that our own race,—one may say 
even our own relatives,—live under conditions more favorable to pro- 
gress than we do at home.”’ He thinks,—and this sounds a little strange 
to American ears,—that the want of proper education has been in the 
past the chief cause of the contrasts, which are most unfavorable to Eng- 
lishmen at present, and is “ profoundly convinced of the necessity for 
the establishment of such schools as the Boston School of Technology, 
the Stevens Institute, etc., in the centres of mechanical industry in Eng- 
land, where manual dexterity may go hand in hand with theoretical 
science. 

He does not think, however, that the educational institutions 
of America of a higher grade than the public schools, whether for tech- 
nical instruction, the study of pure science, or the sciences applied to the 
industrial arts, have been the chief cause of the progress hitherto made 
in invention or manufacturing skill. Such institutions have, he thinks, 
undoubtedly contributed to the development of industrial enterprises by 
supplying excellent managers and foremen, and by furnishing teachers 
for the public schools and the schools of secondary instruction. The 
main cause of the inventiveness and skill of Americans which in the 
aggregate, he cannot sufficiently express his admiration of, has been, he 
thinks, zecesséty after all, and the general aptitude to acquire knowledge 
by virtue of the start given to every boy and girl in the public school. 

But “ further,” he says, ‘‘ we may take a warning from America. Our 
national system of elementary education must not drift to the literary side 
alone tothe degree that it has done of late in that country. The storing ofthe 
memory with a multitude of extracts from books, which for a brief period 
after the school life may be retained and repeated as a proof of educa- 
tion, is altogether misleading for boys or girls who must face the stern 
realitics of making their own living. The character of teaching in 
America has recently been tending towards a distaste for manual work, 
but a movement is gaining strength to change the course of instruction 
in the public schools, in the direction of devoting a large portion of the 
school time to subjects of a practical nature, promoting tastes for induse 
trial occupations based upon a knowledge of the natural sciences.” 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
STEPHEN HOPKINS, OF RHODE ISLAND&* 

| HODE ISLAND is fortunate in the industry of its antiquarians, and 

few men or events of interest in its somewhat anomalous history 
have escaped their careful and exhaustive research. Stephen Hopkins, 
in his day and generation a power within his own little colony, and well 
deserving the honor of a wider reputation, has received a full meed of 
detailed study in the minute and exhaustive account of his career, printed 
in the dainty and attractive form of this growing issue of ‘‘ Rhode Island 
Historical Tracts,”” which closes its first series with this admirable bit of 
local history. Hopkins undoubtedly had an important part in the civil 
war of pamphlets and discussion of nice legal points and constitutional 
law that preceded the Revolution, just as he had a considerable share in 
the various preliminary congresses and conferences, that pointed the 
way to the Union. His death cut him off from taking part in the final 
creation of the Constitution, and he has received less credit than is 
due to him for his very marked services in many forms of public 
usefulness. Indeed, it was not until Robert Waln, in the preparation of 
Sanderson's “ Lives of the Signers,”’ drew from Hopkins’s near relative and 
friend, Moses Brown, in 1826, a full account of the services of Hopkins, 
that his name was restored to its proper place on the roll of American 
worthies. 

Now that full justice has at last been done him, it would be well to 
take in hand the Browns, that sturdy family of merchants, sprung from 
a Massachusetts shipbuilder, who first showed the Rhode Island mer- 
chants the road to fortune in building and trading in their own vessels, 
and whose representatives have kept pace with the growth of the nation 
in wealth. Of political and contentious careers such as Hopkins’s, we 
have now a store of biographies,—but the story of the rise and growth of 
the Browns, of Providence, would be almost unique. Sprung from the 
modest shipbuilder, there came four brothers, whose fleet of nearly one 
hundred sail was but part of their great commercial ventures. From 
merchandise to manufacturing was an easy transition, and it was a 
career not only marked by extraordinary success in mere money getting, 
but by patriotic services in every generation, by the endowment of the 
university that bears their name, by the establishment of an unequalled 
library of rare American bibliographical treasures, and by generous gifts 
for every good and useful charity within their reach. But to return to the 
book in hand. It is characteristic of the steady good sense that marked 
Hopkins’s whole life, that while his kinsmen and friends were gaining 
control of the high seas, he was steadily securing the increase of good 
roads throughout Rhode Island, and thus making all the adjacent colo- 
nies tributary to its trade. He began the business of marine insurance 
as early as 1756, and it remained for over fifty years in the hands of 
private underwriters, until their union in chartered companies gave new 


* Rhode Island Historical Tracts, No. 19, Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode Island Statesman. 
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facilities for increased insurance. Hopkins was an exhaustive reader, 
for it is well authenticated thatin the midst of numerous other avocations 
he read through and annotated Thurloe’s ‘‘ Collection of State Papers,”’ 
as hard a task as could well fall to any student, but it is clear that it was 
by feeding on such substantial stuff that the leading writers of our own 
struggle for independence were largely strengthened. Hopkins found in 
Newport a useful public library, begun as early as 1730, under Berkeley's 
care, and organized as the Redwood Library in 1749. Then, too, the 
Rhode Islanders were all watching Philadelphia and Franklin, and the 
library set on foot by him was very probably the original suggestion of 
that which Hopkins and his friends organized in Providence in 1754, on 
the same basis. In 1762, Hopkins was active in securing the establish- 
ment of the first newspaper in Providence, and in a few years it was 
placed in the hands of a Philadelphian, one of Franklin's best-tried and 
most-approved apprentices, John Carter. The Post Office, like that begun 
by Franklin in Philadelphia in 1737, was established by Hopkins in 1758 
in Providence, just as a systematic fire department, first put in practice 
in Philadelphia in 1736 by Franklin, was organized by Hopkins in Provi- 
dence in 1754. 

As a legislator and asa judge, Hopkins filled his part with marked 
distinction, and although brought in frequent contests with the other 
rivals for power, there seems always to have been full confidence in his 
personal honesty even on the part of those with whom he was in conflict 
for years. Atthe famous Albany Conference, so full of weighty results 
for the future independence and union of the Great Republic, then hid- 
den in the womb of time, Hopkins took a place second to that of Frank- 
lin only, just as in the Continental Congress and in the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, they stood side by side. He shared with 
Franklin the power of influencing the public sentiment and in guiding 
and directing it in support of political measures of lasting significance. 
His pamphlets and newspaper articles struck the right chord and carried 
persuasion and conviction home to the minds and hearts of those who were 
wavering. A long experience in local government and in the variety of 
pursuits and occupations, public and private, that characterized the 
leaders in the New England and the Middle States, stood him in good 
stead as training for the trials of the struggle forindependence. Even in 
the matter of a love of science, he followed the example of Franklin, 
corresponded with him and with others on kindred topics, and made his 
name familiar to the students of astronomy in both the old country and 
in the new. Like Franklin, he had stoutly espoused the cause of the 
mother country in the old French war, and when Hopkins was Governor 
of Rhode Island, he secured large contributions in men and money for 
the common cause. It was this unity of interests that paved the way 
for a union that made the struggling colonies able to overthrow the 
tyranny of Great Britain, and to establish an independent Republic. He 
was Franklin’s strongest coadjutor in the Albany Congress, as he was 
one of the most strenuous co-laborers of John Adams in advocating inde- 
pendence, and stood close by James Otis and Samuel Adams in the ad- 
vanced sentiments that made a lodgment in the public sentiment, long 
before formal action was secured. 

In the war of pamphlets that preceded the war of armed men, Hop- 
kins had an important and leading share. Asa member of the Rhode 
Island Committee of Correspondence, he was the spokesman of his own 
sturdy little State, and in frequent and close communication with other 
active leaders in the agitation that united local utterances and prepared 
the way for a united people. The importance of Rhode Island asa com- 
mercial centre, attracted attention to what was said and done there, and 
the public spirit of its one publisher, the Philadelphia printer, supplied in 
a reprint of Magna Charta and other leading legal records of English in- 
dependence in its radual development, abundant material for justify- 
ing that of America. As Chief Justice of his State, Hopkins was in a 
position to enunciate and pronounce legal decisions that showed how far 
the cause of American liberty was based on sound English doctrine. 
Local self-government in Rhode Island was the marked characteristic 
feature of its whole history, and it did much to inspire Hopkins with faith 
in the power as well as the right of the people of America to establish 
and maintain their independence and even in an appeal to arms, to find 
justification in English history. Even as one of the active owners of the 
first iron works in Rhode Island, Hopkins felt the injustice and hardship 
of English legislation, adverse to the struggling growth of local industry, 
and was earnest and energetic in securing protests and other methods 
of appeal against the interference of the mother country in the national 
development of its infant colonies. He was one of those who advocated 
the building up of a Continental fleet, and a Continental Post Office, over 
which Franklin presided. Dying soon after the establishment of national 
independence, it was Hopkins’s misfortune and still more that of the 
State he had so long led and so ably represented, that he was not spared 
to share with Franklin the privilege of helping to secure the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1789, and indeed the long delay before Rhode Island 
accepted it was no doubt largely due to the loss of this able man from its 
councils. His wise, strong, long continued, persistent and effective 
leadership of public opinion, was just what was needed to overcome the 
doubts of those who carried the characteristic Rhode Island love of self- 
government beyond what was right and wise in maintaining hostility to 
a national Constitution. 

The story of his life, as it is exhaustively told by Mr. Foster, is a 
contribution to mirffiite local history characteristic of the honest effort to 
exhaust every possible source of information, which now marks the 
thorough bjographer. There is a delightful earnestness in the exact 
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authentication of every little detail in the text, and an array of evidence 
in the foot-notes and the innumerable appendices, that shows what a 
labor of love it has been, thus to rehabilitate a forgotten worthy, and 
to restore him to his rightful place in both national and local history. 
Every book of this kind is an example of what can be done to make 
American history worthy of the wonderful results that have sprung from 
the modest beginnings of its first national life. 








REVIEWS. 


STATE AND EpucaTIon. By Henry Craik. (English Citizen Series). 
London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 166. 1884. 
HIS is rather a report than a treatise or even an essay. Itreads like 
parliamentary matter from the Blue Books or consular reports. In fact 
it is merely a description of the measures whereby the government es- 
tablished in England and Scotland a system of State schools, and of the 
success which has attended them. Circumscribed and dry as such a 
topic may seem to be, Mr. Craik has managed so to trace the connection 


_of government action with the religious sentiments of the realm and 


with the social conditions of the people as to give some charm and much 
historical value to his little book. In it the reader will meet a character- 
istic example of the mode in which British institutions grow; that is of 
the practical wisdom and conservatism of English legislation. The late 
Dean Alford once said that an Englishman resembled the constitution of 
his country in being able to hold at the same time a dozen contradictory 
opinions without embarrassment. So the new system of State schools 
has grown to a high degree of success by a series of compromise and 
adjustments which defy all logic. 

As an argument against denominational education this volume has a 
force probably far greater than Mr. Craik in his narrative designed. Eng- 
land is the latest of civilized states to recognize its duty to provide for 
the education of its youth. Only since 1870 can there be said to be any 
system of national or public schools. In that year, mainly owing to Mr. 
Forster, Parliament provided for the establishment of School Boards, 
local taxation, and government inspection in every parish or borough of 
the realm. But in 1832, twelve years after Henry Brougham’s agitation 
in the House of Commons of a scheme of general education, the Govern- 
ment began to appropriate small grants to stimulate voluntary local ef- 
fort for the erection of schools and employment of teachers. During the 
next 38 years, the government endeavored, without assuming responsi- 
bility for a system, to promote the multiplication of ecclesiastical schools, 
and to secure uniformity of results in their management. The plan 
failed. In 1870, Mr. Forster estimated that half the children of England 
were either not in school at all or in those which were inefficient, although 
the government subsidies, factory acts and inspection had been supple- 
mented by much voluntary diligence and generosity. In Scotland,— 
the first of nations to provide by law for public schools, the classic land 
of teachers,—z200 years of Presbyterian responsibility for education had 
resulted in the almost total absence of schools in the Highlands and in 
an inadequate provision for the lowland youth. The separation of the 
Free Church from the Old Kirk, and the growth of Scottish dissent had 
made a uniform system impossible on a sectarian basis. The experience 
of both kingdoms showed the necessity for government intervention in 
order to compel parents and guardians to give their children elementary 
instruction, in order to authorize local boards to resort to taxes to supply 
the deficiencies of voluntary effort, in order to equalize the privileges of 
districts unequally qualified to maintain schools, and in order to secure 
competent instructors and a respectable standard of achievement by 
means of inspection and pecuniary grants. 

The government did not disregard private enterprise, but sought by a 
conscience clause concerning religious instruction, and by inspection, to 
bring all such endeavors into availability for the young of all denomi- 
nations and up to a fair grade of efficiency. It made grants to such 
schools as would conform to its regulations, conditioned upon their 
achievements as tested by an inspector’s examination. In addition, it set 
up schools sustained by local boards, where voluntaryism failed to sup- 
ply the necessities of any district. The result is, that in 1882, three- 
fourths of all the children of school age were in actual attendance at 
school, that accommodations were ample for them all, and that two-thirds 
of the work was done by voluntary, as against one-third by board schools. 
The scheme is unique for its practical concessions to sectarian sensitive- 
ness, for its preservation and incorporation of local and voluntary enter- 
prise, and for the rapidity of its development, whereby in a score of years 
a nation backward in its provision for the education of its masses steps to 
the front in the numbers reached and the efficiency of its elementary 
instruction. 

The value of this book to the American reader lies in three things: 
its bearing upon denominational education, its exhibition of an ingenious 
and fair accommodation to sectarian claims, and its description of a pro- 
vision for equalizing and advancing the educational results in every part 
ofa nation. In making appropriations from the general treasury for the 
extension of school facilities throughout the States of our Union, Congress 
might wisely incorporate into its bills some of the inspectorial features of 
the English system. Be O. Kk. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


ESSRS. THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York, send us two 
volumes, recently issued, of their series of ‘‘ Red Line Poets,”’ 
these being ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” and “ Marmion.” The 





former makes 222 pages, the latter 312, each containing many foot-notes 
and extensive appendices, added by the editors of the best Edinburgh 
editions. Scott's own prefaces, written at Abbotsford in 1830, and at the 
first issue of the poems, are also given,—that to the “‘ Lay’ explaining in 
detail the evolution of his poetical work. In every essential way, these 
are very satisfactory issues of Scott's poetry. The printing is well exe- 
cuted, the paper good, the covers of pleasant colors,—though rather too 
showy with gilding for a strict taste. 


In the same style as the several numbers of his excellent Shakespeare 
edition, Mr. W. J. Rolfe, (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.,) presents 
Tennyson’s “ Princess.” The illustrations are numerous, and Mr. 
Rolfe’s notes are all admirably calculated to throw light on the text, as 
we should expect them to be from his hand. 


Messrs. Bradley & Co., Philadelphia, issue (by subscription), 
a large volume, extensively illustrated, a collection of ‘‘ Travels, Adven- 
tures, and Achievements,” compiled and edited by Mr. Henry Howe, of 
New Haven. Much of it is familiar to extensive readers, but none the 
less interesting to those buyers whose literary excursions are not frequent 
or distant,—narratives of the successive Arctic expeditions, Count 
Segur’s and Captain Labaume’s accounts of the Moscow Campaign, 
Captain Porter’s narrative of the cruise of the Zssex, Victor Hugo's de- 
scription of Waterloo, the story of the Medusa shipwreck, etc., etc. Mr. 
Howe has, however, added other materials nat so well known,—a chapter 
on Ireland, for instance, from descriptions by Rev. Dr. Durbin, in 1843, 
Charles C. Fulton in 1873, and Professor D. B. King and D. R. Locke, 
in 1881 ; and some Canadian descriptions and New England reminis- 
cences from his own pen. ‘The plan of subscription books is usually dif- 
ferent from those intended for the general sale, and keeping thisin mind, 
it must be admitted, we think, that Mr. Howe has made a very attractive 
volume for many readers, and that, as a repository of information on its 
own topics it has value also as a work of reference. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
OR immediate issue, G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce in their ‘‘ Trans- 
Atlantic Series,’’ a clever story entitled ‘‘ The World We Live In,” 
by Oswald Crawfurd, author of ‘‘ Portugal, Old and New,” which has re- 
ceived very favorable attention from the London critics. In the 
“* Knickerbocker Novels,’ the next volume will be ‘‘ The Bassett Claim,” 
by Henry R. Elliott. 


David McKay, 23 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, will issue about 
September Ist, a volume of poetry entitled, ‘‘ The Confessions of Hermes, 
and Other Poems,”’ by Paul Hermes. 


The Century Company have in hand for immediate publication a new 
book of stories, rhymes and pictures for little folks, to be called ‘‘ Baby 
World.” It has been edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, and, like ‘‘ Baby 
Days,”’ of which 20,000 copies were sold, will consist of selections from 
St. Nicholas magazines, especially adapted to the very little ones. 


The second part of the fifth volume of the “ Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia,’’ has appeared. This completes the series. The 
Trustees of the British Museum intend republishing the fourth volume, 
which is already out of print. 


Mrs. Henry Pott, Appleton Morgan, R. M. Theobald (a descendant 
of the great Shakespearean editor) and others, took steps in London last 
month to organize a Baco-Shakespearean Society, ‘‘to be composed of 
members believing in other than a Shakespearean authorship of the plays 
and poems.”’ About one hundred persons were present at the prelimi- 
nary meeting of the Society, which proposes to hold regular meetings 
and print the papers read before it on the model of Mr. Furnivall's New 
Shakespeare Society. 


The Academy, (London,) says that the review of the Old Testament, 
which was finished last month, does not include the ‘‘Apocrypha,”’ but 
that it is not improbable that some members of the committee will con- 
tinue to meet, though not at Westminster, and undertake a revision of 
the ‘‘Apocrypha”’ on the same principles. 

Messrs. Triibners, (London,) are about to issue an illustrated edition 
of Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia.” 

According to the A¢heneum, (London,) Mr. Theedore Walrond, C. B., 
has undertaken to write the life of Dean Stanley. 


The interesting announcement is made by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
of anew and complete edition of the poems of Tennyson, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and illustrated 
with several portraits. This edition will include all the early poems 
omitted from the recent editions. Indeed, every poem referred to in the 
bibliographies will be found here, many of them being reprinted from 
annuals and other forgotten publications preserved in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. An important feature will be a complete index, giving 
the date of each edition of Lord Tennyson’s poems. 


Miss Emily Faithfull, during her recent visit to this country, arranged 
with the Fowler & Wells Co. to become the American publishers of her 
new book, entitled ‘‘ Three Visits to America.”” The work is now in 
press, and will appear simultaneously here and in London this Fall. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce the completion of their édztion 
de luxe of the works ot W. H. Prescott. The edition, which is in 
15 octavo volumes, is limited to 250 copies. 
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“The Lounger,” in 7he Critic, (New York,) has this allusion to a 
well-known “¢férateur: ‘‘A new name has appeared among the con- 
tributors to Zhe Century, and although seen in only two numbers as yet, 
it already has attracted pleasant attention. Who is Ivory Black? one 
reader of the magazine asks the other; but the other only shakes his 
head. I am betraying no confidence in telling the curious and admiring 
readers of these sketches in color that Ivory Black is Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier, a rising man in fiction, and a versatile one; for no one would 
imagine that the author of that tragic and touching story, ‘ Chiquita,’ 
could have written ‘An Effect in Yellow.’”’ 


The crude but rather striking little novel, ‘‘Miss Nancy,” which 
explains the social gulf that lies between the Walnut Street quarter, and 
the region north of Market Street, in Philadelphia, has now a second 
edition. Its satiric element has doubtless caused its sale,—some of its 
other features are very wanting in delicacy of touch. 


Miss Mary L. Booth, the editor of Harper's Bazar, is translating the 
later fairy tales of Laboulaye. They will be published in a handsomely 
illustrated volume by Harper & Bros. George Alfred Townsend is 
at work on a new novel, which will probably be called ‘‘ Katy of Catoc- 
ton.” William S. Gottsberger has just issued ‘‘The Amazon,” 
an art novel by Carl Vosmaer, from the Dutch by E. J. Irving, with 
frontispiece, by Alma Tadema, R. A., and preface by George Ebers. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just issued ‘“‘ Life ona Ranch,” by Reginald 
Aldridge; ‘‘ Reforms: Their Difficulties and Possibilities,’’ by the author 
of ‘‘ Conflict in Nature and Life,’’ and ‘‘ Handbook for Horsewomen,”’ by 
H. L. DeBussigny. 


Roberts Bros. have in preparation a finely illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,” illustrated by George Cruikshank, an 
epic poem, which originally appeared in the earlier editions of Dickens, 
but which Cruikshank claims to have written. The same publishers an- 
nounce ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton ; ‘‘ Almost a 
Duchess,” volume seventh of the third series of ‘‘ No Names ;”’ ‘‘ Eupho- 
rion,’’ ‘‘ Studies of the Antique and the Medizeval in the Renaissance,” 
by Vernon Lee; ‘‘ Daysand Hours in a Garden,” by Mrs. E. V. Boyle ; 
“A Sea Change,”’ a story by Flora L. Shaw; and an edition of “ Tip 
Cat,” by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 











PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
$1.25. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Blackwood & Sons.) 


Vico. Pp. 232. 


(Edinburgh: William 


Worps: THEIR Usk AND ABUSE. By William Mathews, LL. D. (New Edi- 
tion.) Pp. 494. $2.00. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

RUTHERFORD. By Edgar Fawcett. Pp. 310. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 


ON THE FRONTIER. By Bret Harte. Pp. 288. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE AMAZON. By Carl Vosmaer. (With frontispiece by L. Alma Tadema, R. 
A., and preface by George Ebers.) Translated by E. J. Irving. Pp. 262. 
$ W. S. Gottsberger, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

HANpD-Book FoR HorsEWoMEN. By UH. L. de Bussigny. Pp. 75. $ D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

LIFEON A RANCH: RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO, THE INDIANTERRITORY, 
AND NORTHERN TEXAS. By Reginald Aldridge. Pp. 227. $0.50. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

REFORMS: THEIR DIFFICULTIES AND PossIBILITIES. By the Author of “ Con- 
flict in Nature and Life.” Pp. 229. $——. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


A HAND-BOOK OF POLITICS FOR 1884. Being a Record of Important Political 
Action, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, National and State, from July 
31, 1882, to July 31, 1884. By Edward McPherson. Pp. 235. $2.00. 
James J. Chapman, Washington, D. C. 








ART NOTES. 

HE Art Exhibitions already arranged for and announced may be 

mentioned as follows : 

August 16th to October 25th, art department of the Southern Exhibi- 
tion, at Louisville, Ky. ; September 3d to October 4th, art department of 
the Industrial Exhibition at Cincinnati, O.; September 3d to October 
18th, art department of the Inter-State Industrial Exhibition at Chicago, 
Ill. ; September 3d to October 18th, art department of the Exhibition at 
St. Louis, Mo. ; September 3d to November 4th, art department in the 
Exhibition of the New England Institute, Boston, Mass. ; September 6th 
to October 11th, art department of the Industrial Exposition at Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; September roth to November Ist, art department of the Exhi- 
bition of the Charitable Mechanic Association, Boston, Mass.; October 
Ist to October 28th, art department of the North Carolina State Exposi- 
tion, at Raleigh ; October 30th to December 11th, Annual Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia; November 
to April, Winter Loan Exhibition of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York ; November (dates not announced), American Art Association, New 
York ; November Ist to November 15th, Semi-Annual Exhibition of Local 
Art by the Society of Art, Portland, Me.; November 3d to November 29th, 
Autumn Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, New York; 





November 17th to December 13th, Exhibition of the Philadelphia Society 
of Artists, Philadelphia; December Ist to May 3ist, art department of the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, at New Orleans ; 
December 20th to December 23d, Black and White Exhibition of the Sal- 
magundi Club, at the National Academy of Design, New York. 


A full-length portrait of the widow of President Polk, in the costume 
of 40 years ago, painted by Drury, has been placed in the White 
House, at Washington, as a pendant to the portrait of Mrs. Garfield. It 
is a gift to the nation by women of Tennessee. The Yorktown 
monument, designed by J. Q. A. Ward, sculptor, and Messrs. Richard 
M. Hunt and Henry Van Brunt, architects, is to be unveiled on October 
1gth, the anniversary of Cornwallis’s surrender. Mr. J. Q. A. Ward 
is engaged upon the model of a bronze statue of William E. Dodge, of 
New York, which is to be placed on a small open space at the interscc- 
tion of Broadway and Sixth Avenue. It will face tothe South, and have 
a somewhat elaborate pedestal, with a drinking fountain and partly sur- 
rounding bench, designed by Richard M. Hunt. These will be of 
polished red granite. 


The Magazine of Art, (London. New York: Cassell & Co.), for Sep- 
tember has for its frontispiece an engraving of a painting by Boughton, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1884, ‘‘A Field Handmaiden: Bra- 
bant,”’ and also four other full-page pictures ; the engraving of a portrait, 
—Miss Rose Mirlees,—by W. B. Richmond, shown at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1884; ‘‘A Serenader,” from the picture by E. Plasencia; “ St. 
Agnes’s Eve,” from the picture by Adolf Schweitzer; ‘‘ St. Simeon, with 
the Virgin and Child,” from the picture by Vittore Carpaccio. The let- 
ter-press of the number includes articles freely illustrated on ‘‘ Current 
Art,’’—the exhibitions at the Grosvenor Gallery and Royal Academy ; 
the ships of former times, the Inns of Chancery, London; old church 
plate in England, and the works of Vittore Carpaccio. It is a very inter- 
esting issue of the magazine. 








In his article on George Fuller, in the September arfer's, F. D. Mil- 
let says; ‘‘ The same principles which governed his selection of effect of 
light directed his choice of type and expression in his heads. He placed 
before him an urchin from the street. If there was a suggestion of re- 
finement in the type of face or in the expression, Fuller caught it and 
put itdown. He never painted a brutal head. If he saw brutality, he 
did not like it, and would not represent it. He believed the province of 
art was to call attention to the beauties of nature, not to insist upon the 
defects, the deformities, and the vulgarities of man or landscape. His 
street urchin on canvas remains a street urchin still, but he has a gentle 
expression, such as will sometimes be caught on the veriest of vagabonds, 
and the sunburned skin affords an opportunity for rich and glowing color, 
not an excuse for the imitation of the repulsive condition of human 
flesh. In his studies of girlhood Fuller has fixed the loveliest expression 
of innocence and happiness that has ever been put on canvas.”’ 


There is also an article on Fuller in the Ad/antic, in the course of 
which the author, whose name is not given, says: ‘‘ Had he been edu- 
cated thoroughly in his art, I believe he would have left a name far 
greater than any of modern times. He hated his materials, because they 
impeded his utterance. Suppose him to have had them under almost 
perfect control like Velasquez, and there is no saying what he, with his 
exquisite ideals, might not have accomplished. He never had what is 
called facility in the slightest degree. Men who have it, he once re- 
marked, seldom have anything important to say. He regarded 
tricks of technique with indifference, if not with contempt. One of his 
favorite practices was to scrape his pictures with the brush-handle. He 
wished by this means to permit the cool grays of the under-painting to 
show through and temper the warm flesh tones; but he finally carried 
the practice to excess, applying it apparently without discrimination to 
flesh, draperies, background, etc. It became a mannerism, but he de- 
fended it by saying that it made no difference which end of the brush you 
painted with. He never learned to draw well, and this defect 
was conspicuous in some of his leading works, whereas in others it was 
either hidden or vanquished. His sense of color, always fine, grew 
more delicate and more refined, so that some of his latest pictures are 
the best in this regard, It was interesting to see how he wrestled with a 
picture, now gaining and now losing ground, but never giving up until 
he got what he wanted. Healways knew just what that was.”’ 


Mr. Leland had scarcely set foot again in Britain before he was pressed 
into the service of art. He has been invited and has consented to at- 
tend the Conference of School Managers at Ruabon, Wales, to state the 
results of his experience in combining a practical art instruction with 
other school work. 


The Cincinnati folk profited well by their appeal to Philadelphia for 
pictures to grace their coming exhibition. Beside the contributions se- 
cured by Mr. Mehner, as noted in this column, Mr. Charles F. Haseltine 
sends out about two hundred paintings, mostly by foreign artists. These 
will be exhibited together as a special collection illustrating current Eu- 
ropean art. The collection has been made with care and includes ex- 


amples of many famous painters of all schools among whom may be 
named Bertrand, Brissot, Burnier, Chelmonski, Constant, Clays, Dau- 
bigny, E. Frere, Faed, Goupel, Guillemin, Isabey, Jazet, Lobrichon, La- 
zerges, Luminais, Mali, Munier, Monchot, Pinchart, Palmaroli, Pio- 
trowski, Richter, Rossi, Smith-Hald, Schlessinger, Spring, Tamburini, 
Voltz, Wahlberg and Ziem. 
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Mr. A. B. Turnure’s (New York) Av¢ Age, a monthly devoted to the 
improvement in the art of printing, which now enters its second year, im- 
proved and enlarged, deserves high praise for its merits. 


A despatch from Vienna, on the, 1gth inst., announced that Hans 
Makart, the eminent painter who has been at Reichen Hall, a Summer 
place in the upper Bavarian mountains, has become hopelessly insane, 
and has been ordered to confinement by his physicians. He is 44 
years of age, having been born in 1840, at Salsburg. Insanity had 
afflicted other members of his family, but it is probable that his own dis- 
orderly life may have had much to do with its development in his case. 
His sensuous and decorative style as a painter is best known in this 
country by his large picture, ‘‘ Catharine Cornaro,” exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia. It is now at the National Gallery 
in Berlin. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LITTLE Rock, Ark., August 18. 
To the Editor of THz AMERICAN: 
hile you are making such elaborate arguments for the withdrawal 
of Cleveland, I would be pleased to have you forecast the probable effect 
of the hostility of certain newspapers to Blaine,—notably, the New York 
Herald, Times, Evening Post, Harper's Weekly, Puck, Boston Adver- 
tiser, Springfield Republican, etc., etc. Will you do it? 
Most truly. J. M. 
[We should have supposed that our correspondent would have found 
abundant answer to his inquiry in previous issues of THE AMERICAN. 
Our forecast is that the influence of the journals he names on the 
approaching election will be slight. In their “ bolt” from the Republi- 
can ranks, (not speaking of Puck or the Herald, neither of which have 
been Republican heretofore), they are incumbered and embarassed by 
special conditions of such a character as to greatly reduce their natural 
strength, and to materially diminish their influence. The immediate 
consequence to them will be loss of prestige, loss of patrons, and loss of 
usefulness ; after the election, in the course of time, they may pick up 
part of these losses. ] 


NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


HE features of Zzppzncott’s are chiefly light articles, suitable for 
Summer reading, with one or two more solid, particularly Mr. 
Edward C. Bruce’s paper on ‘The American of the Future,” and Mr. 
James A. Harrison’s ‘‘ Summer Trip to Alaska.’”’ Mr. John Coleman, of 
the English stage, gives us a further instalment of his reminiscences of 
Charles Reade, and the strong individuality of that odd personage appears 
in colors that are not always pleasing. 








In the Ad/antic, another of our growing circle of czés-Hudson writers, 
Miss Katharine Pyle, of Wilmington, Del., makes a début, con- 
tributing a poem, ‘‘ The, Piping Shepherd,” that has both grace and 
strength. In contrast with much of our neatly arranged and well 
rounded modern versification, this has a movement so free and vital as 
to give fine promise of future poetic art. Miss Pyle is the sister of Mr. 
Howard Pyle, artist and author, who has been spending the Summer 
weeks at his cottage at Rehoboth Beach, Del. We copy here two of 
Miss Pyle’s stanzas : 


In the forest I stood, and my listening ear 

I bent, and breathless I waited to hear; 
And the forest, too, was still, 

Till a robin sang in some hidden spot, 

And a dead branch cracked; but I heeded not, 
For that pipe blew faint and shrill. 


Was it by the river, down in the West? 

I stripped the goat-skin off from my breast, 
And out of the shade I ran; 

Away my scrip and my cap I threw; 

I tore through the long grass, wet with dew, 
And followed the piping of Pan. 


Harper's for September is strong in illustrated articles, no less than 
nine appearing with at least one picture, while one of them has thirteen, 
one nine, three eight, and one five. 


A debate upon ‘“ Free Trade and Protection ” is begun in the Worth 
American Review, David A. Wells, T. G. Shearman, J. B. Sargent and 
Professor W. G. Sumner, presenting what they regard as “ Evils of the 
Tariff System.’’ In the October issue, writers on the side of Protection, 
(including Professor R. E. Thompson), will present ‘ Benefits of the 
Tariff System.” 


Algernon C. Swinburne has written a little poem which he calls ‘““A 
Ballad of Sark’ for the August English Illustrated Magazine. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—The threatened war between France and China remains the lead- 
ing foreign topic. The London 77mes, on the 16th inst., professed to have positive 
assurances that war had been declared, but the statement was instantly denied. 
A press despatch from Shanghai, the 19th inst., said: «Tso Tsung Tang and Shu 
Tseng Chen, the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, have left Shanghai in accordance with 
instructions from Pekin. There is no prospect of settling the difficulty with 
France. Thirty-five members of the Board of Censors have presented a memorial 





to the Empress opposing the conditions offered by the French, and strongly urging 
hostilities. It is reported that the Empress has decided to declare war.” A 
Shanghai correspondent, of the same date (19th), referring to the protest against 
French action, addressed to the foreign diplomats in that city by the Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, says it deplores the French refusal of American me- 
diation, and denies that China is guilty of a breach of the Fournier Convention, but 
accuses the French of having been guilty of several breaches thereof. The pro- 
test adds that China desires to submit her case to the judgment of Europe, hoping 
“thereby that a settlement of the pending difficulties will be discovered. Other- 
wise China will resist as best as she can, leaving France answerable for the con- 
sequences. The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 15th inst., voted the 
Tonquin credit of 38,000,000 francs, recommended by the Budget Committee. 
This vote was 350 yeas to 152 nays. It also, by a vote of 173 to 50, passed reso- 
lutions expressing confidence in the Government for its firmness in causing the 
Tien-Tsin Treaty to be respected. A despatch, (2oth inst.,) from Pekin says: 
“France has reduced the indemnity demanded of China to 20,000,000 francs, 
The French Minister has been ordered to withdraw, if payment is refused.” 
The recent explosion at Kazan, Russia, by which ten persons were killed 
and several buildings burned, is attributed to Nihilists. It is now stated that the 
number of killed will aggregate one hundred. A dynamite bomb was found under 
the window of the Central Police Station. General Stephenson has been 
finally instructed to take command of the Gordon Relief Expedition. The whole 
expedition will be pushed forward to Wady Halfa as speedily as possible. It will 
proceed direct from Semneh to Dongola. The Mudir of Dongola has re- 
ceived a letter from General Gordon, dated Khartoum, July 20th. He says he is 
safe and everything is tranquil, and asks for news of the expedition for his relief. 
He also says he intends to remain at Khartoum, harassing the rebels by steamers 
until the expedition arrives. Gordon gives warning that the Nile cataracts are very 
rapid and dangerous at present. The cholera in Southern France is clearly 
declining, but it has in its present stage the peculiarity that fatal cases develop more 
rapidly, and death comes more quickly, than at the outbreak of the epidemic. 
According to the provisional treaty entered into between Mexico and England, 
Mexico concedes to England the “ most favored nation” treatment for five years, 
beginning January 1, 1885. No provision, however, is made for the settlement 
of the claims of the English bondholders nor for the payment of the Convention 
debt Reports from various parts of the country indicate that brigandage is 
again rife in Italy. The Government is adopting energetic measures for the sup- 
pression of this national disgrace. M. Nelidoff, the Russian Minister, has in- 
formed the Porte that Russia insists upon the payment of the whole indemnity of 
£250,000 to the Russian sufferers by the Turkish war. Hestates that the Porte’s 
offer of £50,000 is inadequate. The first sale at public auction of the landed 
property of the /ropaganda Fide, under the decree of the Italian Court of Cas- 
sation, will take place Monday next. The agent of the /ropaganda will attend 
the sale and protest against it. The properties to be sold include lands at Imola, 
Ravenna and Corregio. The Pope will protest against the French divorce law. 
—German colonial movements are attracting much attention. An act of 
German aggression is reported to have taken place at Bageida, on the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, where the British have a treaty with the natives. Advices from 
West Africa state that Dr. Nachtigall, the German Commissioner, has appeared in 
a gunboat in the rivers Cameroons and Bimbia, Upper Guinea, and hoisted the 
German flag. Earl Granville has sent Prince Bismarck assurances that England 
is friendly toward German development and colonial enterprise in unsettled por- 
tions of Southern Africa——— A terrible plague of locusts has visited Central 
Spain. The damage to crops about Ciudad Real is placed at $10,000,000. 
M. Deschanel, editor of the Paris Fournal des Débats, has commenced an agita- 
tion under the prompting of Prime Minister Ferry, for the cession to France by 
England of the Leeward Islands in exchange for French concessions on the coast 
of New Foundland.— M. Herve Mangon has presented a report to the Acad- 
emy of Science concerning a recent balloon ascension at Mendon. The balloon 
was under the direction of Captain Renards, and, although it moved against the 
wind, it easily followed the course along which it was steered. It was then veered 
around and brought back to the point from which it was started. M. Mangon 
considers it a memorable event in the history of aérostatic science. The 
balloon was cigar shaped and pointed at each extremity. There are 
seats for two aéronauts in the car. The balloon has a_ directing 
apparatus and rudder. The force is obtained by a series of electric 
accumulators of ten horsepower. It is operated for four hours. 
Salvation Army riots occurred on the 2oth inst. at Worthing, near London, the 
disturbance being so great that the Riot Act was read. The dragoons from 
Brighton were ordered to Worthing and succeeded in dispersing the assailants. 
The trial of ex-Secretary Cornwall was concluded on the 20th inst. before 
the Commission Court at Dublin. A verdict of not guilty was rendered. 
The tenth annual session of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the world 
convened in Berlin on the 2oth inst. Count Bernstorff, of Berlin, was elected 
President, and W. H. Seagram, of London, Secretary. The Managing Committee 
includes Mr. M. Burney, of New York. General E. A. Merritt, the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at London, announces that European exporters of cattle to 
the United States must hereafter obtain a permit from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture at Washington before they will be allowed to land stock in America. 


















































DomEsTic.—General Butler’s “ Letter of Acceptance” was made public on 
the 19th inst., and that of Governor Cleveland was published on the 2oth inst. 
It is reported that the business failures occurring throughout the country, 
during the Jast seven days, number for the United States 203, and for Canada 17, 
or a total of 220 as against a total of 232 last week. It is announced that 
Coal Harbor will be the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad on the Pacific 
coast. Cattle dealers in Colorado are meeting with only indifferent success 
in stamping out the Texas fever, as the disease still exists in different parts of the 
State. The disease has not made its appearance in any of the large herds on the 
ranges, and leading cattle men do not regard the danger as imminent. Gov- 
ernor Murray, of Utah, has telegraphed to the Secretary of the Interior request- 
ing that troops be sent to protect the citizens of San Juan County, and drive the 
Ute Indians, who now have possession, back to their reservation. 
The Indian Office received on the 16th inst. a report from the Indian Agent at the 
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Fort Peck Agency, which does not bear out the stories which have been told re- 
cently of starvation among the Indians at that agency. The agent says he has 
kept 630 Indians at work, and will continue to do so. The steamship Lydian 
Monarch, which left London on July r9th, and became disabled, arrived at New 
York on the 16th inst. The Board of Revision of Taxes of Philadelphia has 
presented to the City Controller the following statement of real and personal pro- 
perty subject to city tax for 1885: Real estate, city rate, $539,144,054 ; surburban, 
$38,698,279; farms, $18,9¢7,495; personal property, furniture, horses, cattle and 
pleasure carriages, $10,035,000 ; total, $597,785,428. The Electrical Exhi* 
bition Building, Philadelphia, was on the 16th inst. constituted a United States 
bonded warehouse, thus permitting the entry of foreign exhibits without the pay- 
ment of the usual Customs dues. The Louisville Exhibition was formally 
opened on the 16th inst. by Governor Knott. The business portion of the 
city of Onaka, Minn., was destroyed by fire on the 17th inst.; loss, $1,000,000. -—-— 
A despatch from the City of Mexico says that forty persons in all have been 
arrested in connection with the conspiracy to overthrow the Government. General 
Peza, Chief of the Artillery Department, and General Echegary are imprisoned. 
The first bale of new cotton was received at Selma, Alabama, on the 17th 
inst. It was sold at auction for 12 cents per pound. The time of receipt was 
nine days behind the first bale last year. The Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury has addressed a communication to the Secretary of the North Atlantic 
Steam ‘Traffic Conference in reply to a request that the Department specifically 
define the circumstances which shall constitute “a person unable to take care of 
himself or herself without becoming a public charge,” and “ who shall not be per- 
mitted to land” under the provisions of the act of August, 1882. The Acting 
Secretary says the determination of the liability is vested in the Commissioners of 
Emigration, and that the Treasury Department must decline to interfere in the 
matter. —An official of the Western Union Telegraph Company in Chicago 
was, on the 18th inst., fined $250 for violating an ordinance prohibiting the erec- 
tion of poles and the stringing of wires in the streets. An appeal was taken and 
the case will be made a test one. Much interest is evinced as to the final decision. 
A regular line of steamships has been established between Savannah, Ga., 
and Liverpool. The fleet consists of 10 vessels, sailing fortnightly.. Rev. 
P. J. Ryan, D.D., LL. D., Archbishop-elect of Philadelphia, arrived in this city 
on the 19th inst. The ceremony of installation took place on the 2oth inst. 
I. R. Lingham, a Canadian cattle shipper, has received the agency of Frewin 
Brothers, the nephews of Lord Dufferin, of Wyoming and Montana, who own 
250,000 head of cattle in those Territories, all of which will be taken to Montreal 
for shipment by the Canadian Pacific Railroad when the Government gives its 
consent to take cattle over that route. It is claimed that the route va Canada is 
1,300 miles shorter than via New York, or any other Atlantic port, to Liverpool 
from Montana. In August, 1854, a county convention was held at Strong, 
Maine, which organized in the name of the Republican party, nominated a full 
eounty ticket, and adopted the Republican platform. It is claimed by the people 
of Franklin County that the convention gave birth to the Republican party of the 
United States. The claim is disputed. On the 19th inst. the celebration of the 
20th anniversary of the convention was held. There was an address by James G, 
Blaine. Governor Hendricks formally accepted the Democratic nomination 
for the Vice Presidency in a letter made public on the 21st inst. Cantrell, a 
village of 200 inhabitants, in Van Buren County, Iowa, is being scourged by a dis- 
ease which is believed to be a violent type of gray or bloody flux, though some of 
the physicians pronounce it cholera. The deaths are one in every four attacked. 
Contagious pleuro-pneumonia has found a lodgment in Illinois. It is 
known to exist in five Jersey herds in that State, and the infection may be more 
widely spread. 

DEATHS.—Hon. Charles Gibbons, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
members of the Philadelphia Bar, died at Beach Haven, N. J., on the 14th inst., 
aged 70. Henry William Murray, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia Masons, died in Charlottesville on the 15th inst., aged 54; he had been 
a State Senator. Camille Farcy,a French author and journalist, died in 
Paris on the 14th inst. Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames Hudson, a well-known 
American journalist, died in Washington on the 16th inst. Surgeon J. J. 
Woodward, U. S. A., a noted microscopist and writer on medical subjects, died 
on the 17th instant, aged 51. Dr. Maximilian Pertz, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berne, died at ‘loulouse on the 15th inst. Ex-Senator John Pool, 
of North Carolina, died in Washington on the 17th inst., aged 58. The 
death is reported from Cairo of Sultan Pasha, President of the Egyptian Legis- 
lative Council. 













































































DRIFT. 


—* An Englishman,” at Manchester, N. H., commenting upon John Bright’s 
recent averment that the working people were worse off elsewhere than in Eng- 
land, writes to the Boston Yournal, as follows: 


“If he will look at Birmingham, the constituency he represents, he will find 
thousands with a bare living, such living as would be considered starving here, 
and a thing most Americans know nothing of. I can quote scores who had been out 
of employment for months before they came here. I was out of employment 21 weeks 
before I came here. Since then I have not been out 21 hours. That is three years ago. 
I have a brother-in-law who has been out of employment there for 10 months, and 
has just got work at 18 shillings per week, about $4.50. He pays four shillings 
a week rent and one shilling a month water. With the remainder he has to keep 
five children and a wife. He tried hard to find employment. He would come 
here but his family are afraid to cross the ocean. That is an every-day thing. I 
correspond with several who get the same pay. I have seen more misery and 
pinched faces in a month in Manchester, Salford, Warrington and Liverpool than 
I have seen in three years in America. 

“IT have saved money here in three years more than ever I owned in England 
in that time. In that time my wife was sick for five months and died, leaving an 
infant, and still 1 have done better than it is possible to do in England. I have 
heard some argue that rents are very dear here. When I worked in Manchester, 


England, I had to walk three miles to work,—could not afford to ride on my 
earnings,—and rent there was $2.50 per week. Clothing here isa little dearer, 





but provisions are a trifle cheaper here. You can attribute this to Free Trade or 
anything you like. I can remember (and I am not yet 30 years old) when eggs 
were 30 for one shilling, now 12 to 18; butter seven pence and eight pence, now 
one shilling six pence per pound, above as dear again; meat six pence and seven 
pence, now 10 and 12 pence per pound, and other things proportionately. Better 
wages are paid than 25 years ago, but house rents are nearly double. In my 
native town I know of houses that were £2 6s., now £4 6s.” 


—Our trade with Japan has increased rapidly. In 1860, we imported 365,000 
pounds of tea from that country, and last year 34,000,000 pounds, The imports 
from China in 1883 amounted to 30,000,000 pounds, which was 2,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1860. Last year we exported 2,300,000 cases of oil to Japan and 1,- 
100,000 cases to China. 


—The returns of the British railways for 1883 show that the third class pas- 
sengers furnished most of the revenue in the passenger traffic. The receipts from 
third-class travel were £17,050,100, against £3,329,700 second-class and £3,- 
670,100 first-class. The gain in third-class for the year over 1882 is about £700,- 
000, and the first and second-classes exhibit a loss in comparison. 


—Scotland’s “harvest of the sea” for the past year is estimated at £3,286,- 
242. The larger portion, a little over two millions sterling, is derived frcm the 
herring fishery, which has for a long period been the most important fishery of the 
country. The haddock caught were valued at £340,693, and the total value of 
the shell-fish is put at £82,945. The oyster beds have largely fallen off in 
productiveness. 


—The Churchman learns that the gross income of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in England, last year, was $547,860. There are on the 
society’s list, 520 ordained missionaries, 1,400 catechists and lay teachers, and 300 
students in the society’s colleges. The annual report fills 134 pages, and is accom- 
panied with maps of the missionary fields under the society’s jurisdiction. The 
society was organized in 1701. 


—One of the engineers in charge of the Washington monument, when asked 
whether that structure was moved by the earthquake, said: “ Not in the slightest 
degree. The plummets, which hang from near the top of the monument to the 
bottom, did not measure the slightest deviation. The mo-t minute scientific ex- 
amination failed to show any change in the position of the structure. We measure 
the one-sixty-fourth part of an inch deviation,—about the size of a common horse 
hair,—but there was not even that much deviation.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, August 21, 
HE New York banks continued last week their policy of restricting loans and 
keeping a large surplus. Their loans were, by their statement, 288 millions, 
against 329% millions at this time last year, and 338% millions at the same date 
in 1882. The word from the crops is still very favorable, and even corn is now 
considered safe for a very large yield, excepting the one remaining risk of early 
frost. As a consequence of the great wheat yield at home, and the promise of 
fair ones abroad, prices of wheat are very low, and likely to remain so. The 
Minneapolis millers establish 77 cents a bushel as their buying rate for No. 1, 
hard, against $1.14 last year. In steel rails prices even lower than $28 a ton are 
reported. The money market is inclined to greater ease. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales), of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 





August 20. August 13. August 20. August 13. 
Penna. R. R., ‘ 56% 56 North Penn. R.R., 62 bid 63%bd 
Phila. and Reading, 143% 141-16 United Cos. N. J., 193%bd 194% 
Lehigh Nav., . 43% 43 Phila. and Erie, . 13 12%bd 
Lehigh Valley, 64 bd 64 New Jersey Cent.,. 62 62 5% 
North Pac., com., . 23% 22 Ins. Co. of N.A.,. 31%bd 31% 
North Pac., pref., . 534 52% North. Cent. R. R., 573%bd 57bd 
Buff., N. Y. and P., 4% 4&bd Read. gen. mtg 6’s,, 84 823 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 


U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., I113{ 112 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 127 
U. S. 4%, 1891, coup., 1123f 113 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 129 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 120 120% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 120 1204 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 133% 
U. S. 3s, yo 100% 10034 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 134 


The following were the quotations (bids), of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


August 20. August 13. August 20. August 13. 
Central Pacific, 43% 41% New York Central, 107% 107% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 13% 12% Oregon and Trans., 175% 153% 
Delaware and Hud., 99% 100 Oregon Navigation, 86 82% 
Del., Lack. and W., 114 #I14 Pacific Mail, . 51% 50% 
Erie, . , 17h 15% St. Paul, 884 85% 
Lake Shore, . 853% 83 Texas Pacific, 14% 13% 
Louis. and Nashville, 3534 35% Union Pacific, : 53 460% 
Michigan Central, . 71 683 Wabash, - ; 6 6% 
Missouri Pacific, 92% 93% Wabash, preferred, 16% 1536 
Northwestern, com., 10534 101% Western Union, 68% 66 5% 


The statement of the New York city banks, on the 16th inst., showed a gain 
of $1,391,000 in their surplus reserve, making its total $32,538,300. The specie 
increased and amounted to $77,044,200, against $61,236,700 at the corresponding 
date last year. 

The statement of the Philadelphia banks on Monday showed an increase in 
the item of due from banks of $852,802, and in due to banks of $387,626. 
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There was a decrease in the item of loans of $203,765, in reserve of $96,936, in 
national bank notes of $124,014, in deposits of $441,810, and in circulation of 
$33,297. The country banks considerably increased their balances held in this 
city during the week. 

It is settled that Mr. Hugh J. Jewett will retire from the Presidency of the 
Erie Railway, and that Mr. John King, Jr., recently Vice President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio ; will be his successor, 

The Ledger, (Philadelphia), of this date, says: “The money market slowly 
but steadily tends towards increasing ease, though lenders are backward in making 
concessions. The better demand for money in the West to move the crops, it is 
inferred, will soon absorb any surplus capital that may accumulate in the Atlantic 
cities. The Westward movement as yet is meagre, there being abundant funds at 
most interior points. The demand for money for carrying stocks is also restricted. 
In this city call loans are quoted at 3 and 5 per cent.,and the best commercial paper 
at 6 per cent., with exceptional cases at 51% percent. In New York the best 
double-name paper is in good demand, and is quoted at 5% and 6 per cent., but 
single-n2me paper continues difficult to place. Yesterday in New York call 
money loaned at 1% and 3 per cent. and closed at 2 per cent.” 


The imports of specie at the port of New York for the week ending Saturday 
were $1,175,212, making a total since January Ist of $11,942,922, against $8,425,- 
260 for the same time last year. The imports, exclusive of specie, at the port of 
New York for the week ended Saturday were $7,544,267, of which $2,841,413 
were dry goods and $4,702,854 general merchandise. The total imports since 
January Ist were $281,360,962 against $295,481,319 for the same time last year. 

The Railroad Gazette reports the construction of 46 miles of new railroad, 
making a total of 1,905 miles thus far this year, against 2,942 miles at the cor- 
responding date in 1883, 5,782 miles in 1882, 3,180 miles in 1881, and 2,704 
miles in 1880. 

AFTER WAR, PESTILENCE AND INTEMPERANCE, COLDS LEAD TO THE GREATEST 
destruction of human life, mainly in consequence of their being systematically 
neglected,—* left to go as they come.”—until a simple, curable affection is con- 
verted into a serious and generally fatal disease. It is better to take care of a 
Cough or Cold from its incipiency, by using promptly Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
remedy thoroughly adapted to remove these complaints, and equally effective in 
the primary stages of Consumption, Asthma and Bronchitis. 


























ART—DECORA TIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








FINE ARIS== 


—-AND-——— 


=== MIR RUS. 
MSCLEES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 








F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE : DEPARTMENT 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 
832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 

and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. #@- Correspondence solicited. 


‘Miniature Picture Gallery,’* a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BarKER, President. 
Wn. WHARTON, JR., Superintendent. 
WuarTon Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken, 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 








Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel absolutely safe from accidents 

from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Centra] Pacific Railroad, etc, 











Wm. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable dietetic, 
prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious preparation 
of the kind in the market. Unlike other extracts of beef, it 

is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, and can be used as a 
sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will make a splendid soup by the 
addition of boiling water in a few minutes. 


Wim. M. Shoemaker, Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


Proprietor. George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Benjamin B. Comecys. Hon, Wittram A. PorTER. 
Aucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danizet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEND 





AMES M. AERTSEN 

ANIEL B. CumMMINS. 
Wiiuiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 


. Lrvincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuLraGu. 
James L. CLaGHorN, 


[op 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreths’ Garden 
Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac for 1884, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 


THE BEST FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


Sold to consumers by all stationers; to the dealers by the 
proprietors. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 








Hot and Hotter. 


I-ven Hottentots would cool off if they 
had 818 and 820 Chestnut Strect to run 
into for Thin Coats and Suits. The 
Ready Made Stock is quite full yet and 


cheaper than usual. 


JouN WANAMAKER & Co., 
The Finest Clothing, 


ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 








or dge & Oe log 
ow Die , 
ol Is 


THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOODS 


<h 
e 





2; 
2g 
Market, Eight) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Darlineton MERCHANTS AND 
R an : IMPORTERS. 
un 


& Co. 


-AND- 
Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves 
for Gentlemen. 


1126 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The Lowest Trice 





General Dry Goods for 
Ladies’ Wear, 


1128 


The Best Value. 





Everything in Dry 

J OHN ace WEARING AP- 

Y Ree PAREL and HowuseE- 
Wana MAKER §S keerinc — Aproint- 
MENTS sent by mail, 

STorE. express or freight, ac- 


cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Bay We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


SHip AND ENGINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL, . Overs ats 

Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
CIMNMS, Ga ics ss sl eo = OR DIQTON2S 

Sulplus over all liabilities, . . . . . 551,548 96 


TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH 


$40C,000 00 


SH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
THOMAS R, MARIS ILLIAM W. PAUL, 


PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 





794. 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital - . . $3 000 OOo. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 


Surplus over all lhabwlities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 
Thomas McKean, 
John Lowber Welsh, 
John S. Newbold, 
ohn A, Brown, 
dward S. Buckley, 
George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, | Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F, Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT. 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporatea 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CapPpiTAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 
Francis R. Cope, 
Edward S. Clarke, 
T. Charlton Henry, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
William Brockie, 
Henry Winsor, 





President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, WiiL1AM P, Huston. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF V4UL'S, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $o, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers, 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc. 

—= FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C.-KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DirEcrTors. 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F, Tyler. 
Henry C. Gibso., 
Thomas McKean, 





Charles S Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Daniel Donovan, 
Wn. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








OTTO 


, \Gas Engine. 


Over 10,000 in use, 








Working without 
boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
or attendance. 


Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





Branch Office, - ~ - - 214 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Agency, - - - - - + - - 47 Dey Street, New York 
Fairbanks Standard Scales. 
BEST AND 

CHEAPEST, — 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 




















